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DEU xxvI. 19. 


AND TO MAKE THEE HIGH ABOVE ALL 
NATIONS, WHICH. HE HATH MADE 
IN PRAISE, AND IN NAME, AND IN 
HONOUR; AND THAT THOU MAYEST - 


BE AN HOLY PEOPLE INTO THE - 
O AX e 


Favour by the uni Dei- 
ty Moſes foreſaw and predicted the capi- 
tal events relative to Mrael, through the 
ſucceſſive changes of depreſſion and glory, | 
until their final elevation to the firſt dig- 
nity and eminence among the empires of 
the world. Theſe events have ſa 
ordered as to become a diſplay of retribu- 
tion and ſovereignty; for while the good and 
evil, hitherto felt by this people, have been 
diſpenſed in the way of exact national re- 
tribution, their ultimate glory and honour 
will be of the drin ſovereignty, with a 


2 
77 our ſabes, FS this 1 for inns 8 
Nolan unto gent for mind boly 
rr it — Seed whether 
political Communities are rewarded and 
puniſhed in this world only ; and whether 
the proſperity and decline of other Em * 
have correſponded with their moral 
as to virtue and vice: Vet the hiſtory 5 
the Hebrew theocracy. ſhews, that the ſe- 
cular welfare of 60D's ancient people de- 
pended upon their virtue, their religion, 
their obſervance of that holy covenant, 
which rael entered into with Gobp, on the 
plains at the foot of Nebo on the other fide 
Jordan. Here Meſes, the man of Gop, aſ- 
ſembled three millions of people, the num- 
ber of the United States, recapitulated and 
gave them a ſecond publication of the ſa- 
cred jural inſtitute, delivered thirty- eight 
years before, with the moſt awful ſolem- 
nity at Mount Sinai. A La diftated 
with ſovereign authority by the Moſt 
High to a People, a world, a untverſe, be- 
comes of invincible force and obligation 
without any reference to the conſent of the 
governed :—lt1s obligatory for three rea- 
ons, _ its original juſtice and unerring 


equity, the omni patent Authority by which 
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3 Wane. 
it is enforced, and the ſanctions of rewards 
andpuniſhments. But in the caſe of Ifarl, 
he condeſcended to a mutual covenant; 
and by the hand of Maſes lead his people 
to avouch the Lon ſerovar to be their 
God, and in the moſt publick and explicit 
manner voluntarily to engage and cove- 
nant with Go to keep and obey his Law. 
Thereupon this great prophet, whom Go 
had raiſed up for ſoſolemn a tranſaction, 
declared in the name of the L ond, that the 
Moſt High avouched, acknowledged and 
took them for a peculiar people to him- 
ſelf; promiſing to be their 60D and Pro- 
tector, and upon their obedience, to make 
them proſperous amid happy. Dent. xxix. 
10 and 14. Chap. xxx. 9 and 19. He fore- 
faw indeed their rejection of cop, and 
predicted the judicial chaſtiſement of a- 
poſtacy ; a - chaſtifement involving the 
righteous with the wicked. But as well 
to comfort and fupport the righteous in 
every age, and under every calamity, as to 
make his power known among all nations, 
Go determined that a remnant ſhould b 
ſaved. Whence Moſes and the Prophets, 
by divine direction interſperſed their writ- 
 Ings with promiſes, that, when the ends 
of God's moral government ſhould be an- 
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1 4weredin a feries of national puniſhments, 
i inflicted for a ſucceſſion of ages, he would 
by his irreſiſtible power and ſovereign 
grace, ſubdue the hearts of his people to 
a free, willing, joyful obedience:; turn 
their captivity ;—recover and gather them 
From all the nations whither the LoD bad 
i feattered them in his fierce anger bring 
N them into the land which their fathers poſ- 
fe _— ed— and multiply them above their ia- 
thers—and rejoice over them for good, as he 
rejoiced over their fathers.  Deuf. xxx. 3. 
Then the words of Moſes, hitherto accom- 
pliſhed but in part, will be literally fulfil- 
ed; when this branch of the Na e of 
en ſhall be nationally Collected, and 
become a very 5 and glorious 
people, under the Great 'MEsSIAH the 
Prince of Peace. He will then nal them 
bigb above all nations which be bath made in 
Praiſe, and in name, and in honour, and 
they ſhall de 4 he Pain unto the 
Lok their ooo. 

I SHALL enlarge no further u n x the 
primary ſenſe and literal accom ents 
of this and numerous other * 
reſpecting both Fews and Gentiles, in the 
latter day glory of the church. For I have 

aſſumed the text, only as introductory to 
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a diſcourſe u upon the political welfare of 
GOD'S. * Iſrael ; and as alluſively 
prop ophetick of the future proſperity. and 
_ endour of the Uni ted States. We may | 
en conſider, | 
I. waar reaſon we hive toetpelt that, 
by the bleſſing of GoD, theſe States may 
proſper and-flouriſh into a great Ameri- 
can Re ublick ; and aſcend into high and 
and di ed honour amon the na- 
tions of the earth. To mate thee high above 
all nations; which 10 hath made, in ral 
and in name, and in bonour. 
II. THAT our ſyſtem of dominion and 
cIVILPOLITY would be imperfect, without 
the true RELIGION ;.0r, got: from thedif- 
fuſion, of virtue among the people of any 
community, would 11 their greateſt ſe- 
cular happineſs ; which will terminate in 
this On, that Holineſs ought to be- 
the end of all civil government. That tlou 
mayeſt be an ply People wnto the LORD thy 


GOD. 

I. THE Giſt of theſe crc will 
divide itſelf into two branches, and lead 
us to- ſhew, hk 

I. WHEREIN conſiſts the true political 
welfare and proſperity, and what the ci- 
vil adminiſtration neceſſary for the eleva- 
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tion and advancement, of a people to the 
| higheſt ſecular glory. is 
2. THE reaſons rendering it probable 
that the United States will, Th: 1 bythe ordering 
of heaven, eventually become this nx po 
But I ſhall combine theſe eee go 
alon 
= 8 is ſoundel in property; and 
reſides where that is, Whether! in the hands 
of the few or many. The Dominion 
founded = the feud: | tenure- of _ 3 
ſuited to hold a conquered c in ſu 
. jection, but is wan ada 3 Cir- 
cumſtances of free citizens. ba ah _ 
torial property veſted in individ 
nicious to ſociety. Civilians, in center 
platin g the principles of government, have 
judged ſuperiour and inferiour partition 
of property neceſſary in order to preſerve 
the ſubordination of ſociety, and eſtabliſn 
a permanent ſyſtem of dominion. This 
1 the ate defence the intereſt of 
a few landholders only, *” 

A FREE tenure of . an equable diſ- 
tribution of property, enters into the foun- 
dation of a happy State; 80 far I mean, 
as that the body of the people may have 
it in their power, by induſtry, to xv 
Poſſeſſed of real — _ "ow eſtate. 


duftry, is neceſſary towards giving 


For connected with this will be a general 


: = and principle of ſelf· defence - de- 


nee of our „ liberty, x 
This has been fingularly verified in New- 
England ; where we have realized the ca- 
pital ideas of Harrington Oceana. 
vor numerous population, as well as in- 


to land, to judiciouſly partitioned territo- 
wy The publick weal requires the en- | 
couragement of both. A very inconſider- 
able value aroſe from the ſpare thin 'ſet- 


tlement of the American abonginals ; of 


whom there are not fifty thouſand ſouls - 


on this ſide the Miſippi. The proteſtant 
Europeans have generally bought the na- 


tive right of ſoil, as far as they have ſet- 
tled, and paid the value ten fold; and are 
daily inereaſing the value of the remain- 

ing Indian territory a thouſand fold: And 
in this manner we are a conſtant increaſ- 
ing revenue to the Sachems and original 


Lords of the Soil. How much muſt the 


value of lands, reſerved to the natives of 
North and South America, be increaſed to re- 
maining Indians, by the inhabitation of two _ 
or three hundred millions of Europeans? 
HEAVEN hath provided this country, 


not indeed dereli#, but only partially ſet- 


value 
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Ted, and confaquently. open, for the re- 
ception of a new enlargement of Japhet. 
Europe was ſettled by. 5 Faphet , America is 
ſettling from Europe: And perhaps this 
ſecond enlargement bids fair to ſurpaſs the 
firſt : For we are to conſider. all the Eu- 
ropean ſettlements of America collectively 
as ſpringing from, and transfuſed with 
the blood 4057 apbet. Already for ages has 
Europe 1 to a plenary, if not — 2 
ing population of an hundred millions: 
In two or three hundred years this ſecond 
enlargment may cover America with three 
times that number, if the preſent ratio of 
increaſe continues with the enterpriſing 
ſpirit of Americans for colonization and 
removing out into the wilderneſs and ſet- 
tling new countries: And if Spain and 
Portugal ſhould adopt that wile regulation 
reſpecting the connexion of the ſexes, 
which would give a ſpring to population 
within the tro picks, eq ual to that without. 
There may now be we or four millions of. 
Whites, or Eur 182 in North and South 
America: Of which one half are in rapid 
increaſe, and the reſt ſcarcely keeping their 
number good without ie. 5 from the 
parent ſtates. The number of French, 
5 Dutch ee, may be 


IF. 
one million fouls in all Americz; and they 
have transfuſed: their blood into a 
number of Indians. The United States may 
be tp million ſouls; Whites, which have 
been an increaſe upon perhaps fewer than 
twenty or thirty thouſand families from 
Europe. Can we 2 their pre- 
ſens, and anticipate their future inereaſe, 
and not be ſtruck with aſtoniſhiment to 
find qurſelves in the midſt of the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy of Nab? May we 
not ſee e. we are the object Which the 
Holy Ghoſt had in view fourthouſand years 
ago, when. he inſpired the venerable Pa- 
triarch with the viſions ref GUI his p * 
terity . How: wonderful the aceomp 
ments in diſtant and. diſconnected ages 
While the. om rincipal mereaſe was firſt in 
Europe, weſtward from Scythia, the reſi- 
dence, of the family of 5 5 a braneh of 
the. original enlargement extending eaſt- 
ward into Alia, and ſpreading round to the 
ſouthward of the Caſpian, became the an- 

gient kingdoms of Media and Perfia* ; 
And thus he dwelt in the tents of Shen 
Hence the ſingular and almoſt identical 
affinity between the Pegic and Teutonick 


1 . through. All. ages to this day. 


bet an. . G e 1 
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And now:the otheripart of- ene 
is fulfiling in a new -enlargement, not in 
the tents of Sbem, but in a country where 
Canaan 1 —_y ſervant;' enen 
tribute. SQ H dri 10 
"RATHER colfdiuritherticacient Tri: 
jans as Canaanites of the expulſion of . 
un: Some of which in Phe 
coaſted the Mediterranean to its —. 
as ap from an inſeriptic \ which they 
left t Procopius 'who was born in 
Paleſtine, a maſter of the Phenitian and 
other oriental languages, and the hiſtorio- 
grapher of the great Beliſarius, tells us, 
that at Tangier he faw and read an inſcrip- 
tion upon —— marhle pillars there, inth 
ancient Phœnician (not the then modern 
Punick) letter, We are they'who baue fru 
from the face of Joſhua the robber, the fon of 
Nun.“ “ Bocbart and Selden- conjecture 
the very Punick itſelf. Plato, Elie an, and 
Diodorus Siculus, narrate voyages into the 
Atlantick ocean thirty days weſt from the 
pillars of Hercules, to the iſland of Atlas, 
This Wiſcripfba: examined by indo pets 


28 Ibiex albis lapidibus conſtant COLUMNE DUE 
magnum fontem erectæ, Phœnicios habentes characteres inſeulp- 
tos qui Phercicum lingua fic ſonant ;'NO8-11 SUMUS QUIPU- _ 
GERUNT A FACIE jos nu PRADONIS FILI NAUB, 
Evagr. hiſt, ecc, I. 4. ©, 18. Procop. Vandalic, I. 2, | 


* 


as 


5 —— . — | 
* et into 

the trade winds ad bu ywaft- 
edacroſs'the Atlantick land in'the tropi- 
cal regions, and commence the ſettlements 
of Mexico and Peru. Another branch of 
the Canaanitiſh expulſions might take the 
reſolution of the ten tribes, and travel 
north - eaſtward to where never man dwelt, 
become the Tebuſcbi and Tungufi 2 
about Kaniſchatha and 13 
the . of A ence, by wa- 
ter, paſſing over from iſland to iſland 
through the northern Archipelago to A- 
merica, became the ſcattered Sachemdoms 
of theſe northern regions. It isnowknowri 
that fa is ſeparated by water from A 
merica, as certainly appears from the Ba- 
ron Dulfeldt's voyage round the north of 
Europe into the Pacifick Ocean, A. D. 
1769. Amidſt all the variety of national 
dialects, chere reigns a ſimilitude in their 
language, as there is alſo in complexion 
and beardleſs features, from Greenland to 
Del Fuego, and from the Antilles to Otabeite, 
which ſhew them to be one le. 
A Few ſcattered accounts, collected and 
combined together, may lead us to two 


certain concluſions, 1. That all the Ame- 


ho 
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rican Indians are one kind of Spechte 2. 
That they are the lame as Re people in 
the north-caſt of Af. 
- AN Afiatick territory, 3000 mien love 
and 1 500 wide, above the'4oth degree of 
latitude, to the Hyperborean Ocean, con- 
tains only one million of, ſouls ſettled as 
our Indians; as appears from the nume- 
rations and eſtimates collected by M. Mul- 
ler, and other Ruſſian Academiicians in 
2769. The Korets, Jakubti and Tungufit 
living on the eaſtern part of this territ 
next to America, are naturally almoſt beard- 
leſs, like the Samoreds in Siberia, the G 
tracks and Calmuks, as well as the Ameri- 
can. Indians: All theſe: having alſo the 
ſame cuſtom of rm: out the few hairs 
of very thin beards... have more ſi- 
milar 17 and Sb iſſimilar ones, 
man the Arabians of the Koreiſn tribe and 
1 Jews who ſprang from Abraham: Or than 
thoſe that ſubſiſt among the Eur 
nations, who ſprang from one pes bn dor; ; 
or theſe Afiatick. nations, which ſprang 
from Sbem. The portrait painter, Mr. 
Smibert, who accompanied Dr. Berkeley, 
then Dean of Derry, and afterwards Bi- 
ſhop of Cloyne, from Italy to America; i un, 


1728, was 2 by the grand Duke 
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of Tyſtany. bilde at Hes to paint tac 
or ahter Siberian Toxtars; pickentod rathe 
Due the Car of s bee 
ſet-þay. math. Dr. Bere, inſtantly _ 
nized the Indians here to be the ſame. peo- 
ple as the Siberian Tartars whole pictures 
had taken. i Moravian Indians from 
Greenland and South America, have met 
thoſe. in our latitude ati: Berhlabem, and 
have been clearly perceived to be the ſame 
r The Kunſchatdale Tartars have 
carried over from Afia to America, 
and compared with our Indians,and.found 
to be the ſame people. Theſe; Aſiatick 
Tartars, from whom the American abori- 
ginals derived, are diſtinct from, and far 
leſs numerous, than the Mongul and o- 
ther Tartars which, for ages, under Ta- 
merlane and other chieftans, have deluged 
and over-ran the ſouthern ancient Aſiatick 
empires. Attending to the rational and 
juſt e ee from theſe and other diſ- 
connected data combined together, we 
map perceive, that all the Americans — 
people that they came hither cer» 
2 3 the north-eaſt: of "Aha, Pros 
ably alſofrom the Mediterraneor; and if fo, 
that they” may be Canaanites, though ar- 
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riving hither by different routs. The o- 
oeean current from the north of HAHfia might 
waft the beardleſs Bzmoieds or Tebuſcbi 
from the mouth of z or the Oby, a- 
thence to Labrador, ages after the 
refugees from Jeſun might have coloniz- 
ed the tropical regions. Thus Providence 
might have ordered three diviſions of the 
fame . people from different Sof the 
world, and perhaps in very diſtant ages, 
to meet together on this continent, or, 
ur. 1 ad, axche i Nations call it, to 
ſettle diff t parts it, ma 5 be- 
fore the preſent aceeſſion of Fa 22 


former viſitation of Made, 100 1, or the 
certain colonization from Norway, A. D. 
1001, as well as the certain chriſtianizing 
of Greenland in the ninth century; not to. 
mention the viſit of ſtill greater antiquity 
by the Phcenicians, who charged the 
„ eee ee. $ in-Narra- 
ganſet-bay with Punicł inſcriptions, re- 
eee Which laſt I my- 
ſelf have repeatedly ſeen and taken off at 
large, as did "Profefior Sewn!l He has 
lately: tranſmitted I copy: of this inſerip- 
tion to M. Gebelin of the Pariſian acade- 


regiots;not ſo: W an 
tan the laſt eentury, and Mr. Car uer i ſo 
lately as 177 and 1 e 
weſt beyond the e NA. 
From their: obſervations it | appears © 
che ratio of Indian — 
ry heart of the Continent, ſimilar to that 
on this ſide of the Miſgppi. By am aaen· 
rate numeration -made:in 1766, and re- 
turned into the Plantation office in Lan- 
aan, it ap „that there was not forty 
thouſand ſouls, Indians, un the 
2 torthe Atlantik, and from :Flormne toy 
the Pole. According to Mr. Carver, herr 
are aboùt thirty, and certainly not 
Indlian tribes, welt of the Senecas, 
dix Nation and from 
ſſppi and Obia northward: to Bag ww] 
and from Nzagara to the Lake of the 
Woods. The Chiefs of -r 


Chipe way language. And perhaps all the 
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remaining territory:north-of New n, 
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and and norch- weſtward to Ala, will not ex- 
hibit five times that number at higheſt. 

Akri by actual numeration, and 

partly by eſtimate, the Indians in the 
Spaniſh dominions in America are oonſi- 
dieꝛed as a million fouls in New: Spuin, 
and a million and half in Peru, or twoor 
ben eee bend che 
rhapsthis woul Ow ole 
-; eres, and the Portugueſe provin- 
ces. In m aud reat defalcation 
muſt be made from theſe numbers. The 
aboriginals have been injudiciouſſy eſti- 
mated at twenty millions: But I believe 
they never exceeded two or three million 
fouls in all North and South America ſince 
the days of Columbus. 2 ” 

* THE Euro tion ſo ſurpaſſes 
them en chin 5 Tr origin, they 
wall eventually be, as the moſt of them 
have. already Lore, ants unto g 
Pber fix hundred and twelve tho and | 

Indians pay tribute in Peru. We are in- 

creaſing with great rapidity ; and the In- 

diuns, as well as the million Africans | in 

America, are decreaſing as rapidly. - Both 
left to themſelves, in this way diminiſh- 
ing, may gradually vaniſh : And thus an 
unrighteous SLAVERY may at length, in 
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oop's good providence rnb aboliſhed: ng 
ceaſe/in this land ef LIBERTY." ! 
zur to return; the population of this 
land will probably become very great; 
and Japbet 1 more numerous mil 


7, lions in America, than in Europe and A. 
ra; and the two or three millions of the 
n United States may equal the population 
ſe 


of the oriental empires, which far ſurpaſ- 


1- i ſes that of Europe. There are reaſons for 
n i believing that the Engliſb incre e; will 
nc far . others ; and that the di | 
1- i of- the United. States will ultimately pro- 
ve duce the general population of America. 
Mn 


The northern provinces. of China Hread 
for ages, and at length deluged the 
ern with a yery numerous and. i accumy- 
lated on. Prov. xiv. 28. In tbe 
multitude of people) is the king's Better | 


m nor amultitude of people; even the two 
3 hundred millions“ of the Chineſe empire, 
n 


* To elucidate the Chineſe-po pulation, it may he conſidered, 
that in the reign; of KANG- 2 Fade 0 A. D. 1922, there 
N found 11,052,872 families, and 9,738,364 men able to 

bear arms, excluſive of a million of Bonzas, and an 100,000 
mandarins Ms literati, the army of near a million, and yo 
people under twenty years. of age, and the multitudes living on 
the water. 80 the total of men in the empire above ſixty mil- 
lions, implying 230 millions of ſouls. [Tribute is paid by all the 
males between age 20 and 60 : The poll tax revenue is fifty 
millions ſterlinj ty-eight millions once paid this tribute. 
Europeans co d this 1 7 number of ſouls and not of adult 
males. All the brothers and filters, while they 150 conſtitute 


MENT. All the — debe bar 
been tried b marikirid, one: And 
that ſeems to have been: reſerved in- Pro- 
videnee to be realized in: America:” —.— 


— 12 — 
ue e 7 be is a dubious qu 

* 405 Wee certain that it he- 
longoronether of thecon es: 
The military hiſtory of all nations, being 
but a deſertption of the wars and invaff- 


one family, according to.the culfom 5 in \ China, —— — the an- 
ceſtoribe living br dead. So the 41 millions of families would be 
equal. to 5 or Le million of Eur families. 

IN the time * of Ching ug A. D. 105 1014, © the number em- 
ployed in agriculture A Found to be 21,996,965 able 
excluſive of the mandarms and literati, theeunuchs, the Eidiers, 
the bonzas, and thoſe-who live ip barks and floating cities on the 
-=_ al whom — ans 4 7 — ed — half 

e e are employed in manufactures, the mec arts, 

the Rege rary, E and official departments. Now zt millions 
farmers imply. 80 or 90 million — ſouls; evincing that the 59 
millions of 1722 are not to he conſidered a8 the number of fouls 
but of adult males, or taxables. Hatton in his ography eſti- 
mates the total of the ſouls'24 millions. Very different are the 
eſtimates, © There is an intricacy and want of elucidation in 
theſe Chineſe numerations, I rather conſider the total of the 
250 millions of fouls. Among other 1 the num - 
ber of principal mandarins, army and literati correſpond to an 
higher population than 60 willen ous which is the general 
eſtimate. But this matter may be eaſily aſcertained, for ho na- 
tions on earth keep ſo accurate'a 1 and numeration of all 
* as the Chineſe ona 1 5 87 
de, V. p. 209. 
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ons of the mutual robbers and devaſine. | 
tors of the human rage; | The invaſton of 
the lawleſs: Macedonian who: effected the 
aids fred — — — 
wide ſpr 1 py, 
— — 
of the —— China, the triumplis of 
Tamerlane,Ulugb-beg, and: — | 
the wide ſpread.domination of th e1 
tor af Mecca; wirh his — 
lipis and Mamelibs: down: to Komii- Kan, 
who dethroned his prince and plundered 
India of 200; millions ſterling:Fheſoe, 
L fay, with the new Tm 1c — 
perty and new —_— 
— — in unright 
nical 
== 
overlooked. - 
y indifferent to the = of RIGHT: 
— vhichol — Mes, 
ers prevailed, a Tangrolipix or a Mabomet, 
an Auguſtus. or an Anthony; a Scipio or an 
Hannibal, àa Brennus or an Antiochus—ty-: 
ranny being the ſure portion of the ple- 
beians, be the victory as it ſnould hap- 
pen. Theſe things have led ſome very 
enlightened as well as ſerious minds to a 
fixed concluſion and „„ the 


The real 3 —— 
my has: been 


as feally been 


WA 


ity of al wee I the 


| right and l 
| ſimplicity | O01 my " f 2 have — 
288 ofthis! | 


the offenſive wars: of acl, — — 
war of America. War in ſome inſtan- 
ces, eſp y defeniive,” has been autho-. 
rizediby heaven, The bleſſing given by 
Melchijedeck to nnn his return 
from the ſlaughter of (holder laomen and 
the e — uſtified:-that holy 
A The war with — 
= omen of the Canaanites o/hua, 
were of 0D. The location — 
tr e territories'to the firſt nations, was 
0'of 60D, .'as"to'give*them a divine right 
defenſively to reſiſt the Vimrud and Ni. 
nus's, the firſt invading tyramts oi the an- 
dient ages. The origgnally free and glo- 
rious republicks of Greeve, had a . 
from Ooh, to withſtand thehaugh 
of the Aſfyrian empire, vchich they: ſacs. 
ceſsfully reſiſted for ages, until the Roman 
power aroſe behind them; and at Wen 
ted their liberties: s- 
zor after the ſpirit of Weg ld nad 
changed the wks governments; all the ſuc- 
ceeding ones have, in general, proved one 
continued ſeries of © injuſtice, 1 has 


reigned in all countries for almoſt 400 


111 


3.& 


roperty, 
t — be- 


impoſſible for che moſt 
ciuili — vhoſe is che abſtradt po- 
litical right in national controverſies ra- 
ther we know that none of them have an 
right. All original —— is confounded 
and loſt . We can only ſay that there ſtill 
remains in the body of hs peopleat large, 
the body of mankind of any and every ge- 
neration, a POWER with which they are 
inveſted by the author of their being, to 
wreſt — out of the . of 
reigning tyrants, and originate NEW po- 
LICIE * — to the converſation of li- 
berty, and promoting the publick welfare. 
But what is the happieſt form of civil go- 
vernment, is the great queſtion. Almoſt. 
all the polities may be reduced to bereditary 
dominionin either a Monarchyor re 
cy and theſe ſupported by a ſtanding army. 
The Roman and Venetian eue were but 
an hereditary Ariſtocracy with an elective 
head. The ſenatorial ſucceſſion is pre- 
ſerved 1 of the people. True 
0 liberty is preſerved in the B Belgick and 
I . republicks, and among the no- 
8 
ö 


bles — -7 xo monarchy of Poland, For 
the reſt of the world, the civil dominion, 


6 | 
right and legality of all wars? In the 
ſimplicity of my judgment, '1-have — 

3 of this „ere except as to 
the offenſive wars of Iguel, and 5 
war of America. War in ſome inſkin- 
ces, epi y defenſive,” has been autho-. 
mzed by heaven. The bleſſing given by 
Melchiſedeck to Abrabam, upon his return 
from the ſlaughter of Chelderlaomer and 
the kings of the caſt, juſtified that holy 

patriarch. — Amelek; andthe 

extirpation the Canaanites by | 
_ wereiof 0D. The location he if — 
pective territories to the firſt nations, was 
ſo of Go, as to give them a divine right 
defenſively to reſiſt the Nimrod and N. 
nuf i the firſt invading tyraris oi the an- 
cient ages. The o yg free 9 
rious republicks of Greece, (had a 
from Oo, towithſtand thehaugt 8 
of the Aﬀyrian empire, which ery. ſuo⸗- 
ceſsfully reſiſted for ages, until tie Roman 
power aroſe behind them; and at Nec 
their Hbertie s ; 
- br after the ſpirit of need hal 
changed the firſt governments, all the fuc- 
ceeding ones have, in „proved one 
continued ſeries of «injuſtice, which has 
reigned in all countries for almoſt 400 


- 6. ts ot Mic GG 


come impoſſi ſagacious 
civilians to decide whale che abſtract po- 

litical right in national controverſies ra- 
ther we that none of them have any 
right. All original right is confounded 
and loſt. We can only ſay that there ſtill 


the body of mankind of an and every ge- 
neration, a rowRR with which they are 
inveſted by the author of their being, to 
wreſt government out of the ha of 
reigning tyrants, and originate NEW po- 
LIcirs, adapted to the converſation of li- 
berty, and promoting the publick welfare. 
But what is the happieſt form of civil go- 
vernment, is the great queſtion. Almoſt 
all the polities may be reduced to An 

dominĩon in either a Monareby or ere 
CY! and theſe ſupported by a ding army. 
The Noman and Venetian ſenates were but 
an hereditary Ariſtocracy with an elective 
head. The ſenatorial ſucceſſion is pre- 
ſerved independent of the people. True 
liberty is preſeryed in 1 Belgick and 
Helvetick republicks, and among the no- 
5 fm monarchy of Poland, For 
the reſt of * world, the civil dominion, 


remains in the body of the peopleat large, 
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d, is ſo mo- 


though often wiſe 
delle as to be —— control of thoſe, 
for whoſe end Go mftituted:p ment. 
{ But — at millions, 


— is of the peo 
ple arge n ged with A 
has not hitherto i ror exhibited. - 


REPUBLICEs are democrati cal, ae 
aleg, or moxarehical: Each of theſe forms 


admit of modifications, both as co beredi- 
tow 


tation and x0 ns from abſolute ig 
ment up to perfect liberty. N 
might be ſo limited, one would think, as 
to be a happy form, eſpecially if alactivs: 
But both monarchy and ariſtocraey, when 
they become hereditary, terminate in the 
proſtration of liberty. The ub — 
of the governments on earth 
termed monarehical aviſtocrutci — 
ditary dominions, independent of the peo- 
le. The nobles and nabobs being here. 
litary, will at firſt have great pe er z butt 
the royal faction have not f to in- 
trigue this away from the — to the 
Prince: The aſſembly ef even hereditary 
nobles, then betome 4 rs and nulli- 
ties in dominion. — Unoe; glorious Cor- 
tes of Spain experienced this Joſs ef po. 
er. It is next to an impoſſtbility to tame a 


— 
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monarch and few have ruled: without fe- 
Scarcely ſhall we find, in r 
— a long line * | 
fingulari Sovereigns, a fer / Cyrus's, 
—— Bortibmes. Indeed, af 
we lock _ the —— — .of 
young — E80ySROUA;: 2 the 
MONARCH: of France; ho ſeem to be raif- 
ed up in Providence to male their people 
5 nankimnc happy. A Garganelli in the 
xfical throne was a Phoenix” of ages, 
Ihode vin tits moment, and — to be 
— — pes eg 'A —_ 
— talents: ina Fredirich: III. and 
wiſdom in a Poni atouſti. I add no more, 
but when we contemplate the other Eu- 
2 Aſiatiek potentates, and eſpe- 
the ſovercigns of Delli, Mabaun, 
—— one cannot res 
mankind, whole lot is tobe governed by 
of ſmall abilities, immerſed and 
rioting; in the ſplendour of a luxurious effe- 
minacy. Nor could government proceed, 
Were not the errours and deſultory blun- 


ders of frequently corrected by the 
. of a coLAO, a few ſenſible 


characters venerable for wiſdom, called up 
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among the ſtated Counſellors of Majeſty. 
Lord Bacon ſaid, that monarchy had a 
platform 1 in nature ; and m truth mon- 
archical ideas reign through the univerſe. 
A monarchy conducted with infinite wwiſ- 
dom, and infinite benevolence, is the moſt 
perfect of all poſſible governments. The 
MosT HIGH hath delegated power and au- 
thority to ſubordinate monarchies or ſole- 
ruling powers, in limited diſtricts, through 
out the celeſtial hierarchy,” and t 
the immenſity of the inteliectual world; 
but at the ſame time he hath delegated and 
imparted to them; wiſdom and 
22 to the purpaſes of dominion : 
thence the government is, as it ought 
to be, abſolute. But in a world, or region 
of the univerſe, where 60D has imparted 
to none either this ſuperiour er or a- 
dequate wiſdom, beyond what falls to the 
common ſhare of humanity, it is abſurd 
to look for ſuch qualities in one man; not 
even in the man Meſes, who ſhared the go- 
vernment of Vrael with the Senate of Se- 
venty. Therefore, there is no foundation 
for monarchical government, from ſup- 
poſed hereditary ſuperiority in knowledge. 
Tf; it be ſaid, that monarchs always have a 
council of Jes conſiſting of the wiſeſt per- 
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ſonages, of whoſe wiſdom they avail them- 

ſelves in the government of empires: Not 
to obſerve, that this is a conceſſion indi- 

cating adeficiency of knowledgein Princes, 

it may be aſked, why not then, conſign 

and repoſe government into the hands of 
the national council, where always reſides 
the ſuperiority of wiſdom ? The ſuppoſed 
advantage of having one Publick Head for 
all to-look-up to, and to concentre the at- 
tention, obedience, and affection of ſub- 
jects, and-to conſolidate. the empire, wall 
not counter-balance the evils of arbitrary 
deſpotiſm, and the uſual want of wiſdom 

in the ſovereigns and potentates of the 
earth. © For the hereditary ſucceſſions in 
the dynaſties of kings in the effeminate fa- 
miles of the great, ſeem to be marked and 
accurſed by Providence, with deficient 
wiſdom. . And where is the wiſdom of 
conſigning government into ſuch hands? 
Why not much better, ſince we for once 
have our option or choice, to commit the 
direction of the republick to a Wittena-ge- 
mot; or an ariſtocratical council of wiſe 

men ? Should we call forth and dignify 
ſome family, either from foreign nations, 
or from among ourſelves, and create a mo- 


narch, whether an hereditary Prince, or 
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Protector * life, and ſeat nim in Supre 
macy at the head of Congreſs; ſoon, "with 
inſidious dexterity, would he intrigue and 
ſecure a venal majority, even-of new and 
annual members; and by diffuſing a com- 
plicated and variouſly modified influence, 
purſue an accretion of power until he be- 
came abſolute. 

THE celebrated hiſtorian Mrs. ca THA - 
RINE MAC AULA, that ornament of the 
republick of letters, and the female Iv 
of the age, obſerves, «© The manwho holds 
ſupreme power for life, will have a great 
number of friends and adherents, whoare 
attached by intereſt to his intereſt, and who 
will wiſh tor continuance of power in the 
ſame family. This creates the worſt of 
factions, a government fuction in the ſtate. 
The deſire of ſecuring to ourſelves a par- 
ticular unſhared privilege, is the rankeſt 
vice which infeſts humanity; and a Pro- 
tector for life, inſtead of devoting his time 
and — — the — of 
government, w cheming andplotting 
to ſecure the power after his death to his 
children, if he has any, if not to the near- 
eſt of his kin. This ple in-govern- 
ment has been p of ſuch ans. 


ſnd awd oppreſion, — 
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politicians to giv e the preference to here- 


ditary rather == elective monarchies ; 
and, as the leſſer evil, to conſign the gov- 
ernment of ſociety to eee and 
at length unlimited ſway of one family, 
whether the individuals of it ſhould be id- 
iots or madmen. It is an uncontrovert- 

ed fact, that ſupreme power never can 


IO. long in one family, nne. 


coming unlimited. 

v ſtand a better chance with ARIS+ 
ToOCRACY, whether hereditary or elective, 
than with Monerchy. An unſyſtematical 
democracy, and an abſolute monarchy, 


are equally deſtable, equally a Magormiſ- 


Jabtb, the terrour to all around them. 


An elective is able for 
America, as it is rather to be a council of 
nations ( le to the humane, liberal, 
and grand ideas of Henry IV. and the pat- 
riot Sully) than a body in which reſides 
euthoritative ſovereiguiy; for there is no 
real ceſſion of dominion, no ſurrendery 
or transfer of ſovereignty, to the national 
council, eee 
is an independent 
mn juſtice to human ſociety, it may per- 
haps be faid of aimoft all Politics and civil 


A „Mrs. MACAULAY's letter to the author, 1784. 
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Inſtitutions i in the world, however i imper- 
fect; that they have been founded in, and 
carried on with very conſiderable wiſdom. 
They muſt have been generally well ad- 
miniſtered; I ſay generally, otherwiſe gov- 
ernment could not proceed. This ma 
be ſaid even of thoſe governments, which 
carry great defects, and the ſeeds of ſelf- 
deſtruction and ruin in their conſtitution 
for even an Ottoman, or an Aurengzebe, 
muſt eſtabliſh and preſcribe to himſelf a 
national conſtitution, a ſyſtem of general 
laws and dominion. But the abſtract Ra- 
tionale of perfect civil government, re- 
mains ſtill hidden among the conſiderata 
of politicks, having hitherto baffled the in- 
veſtigation of the beſt writers on Govern- 
ment, the ableſt politicians, and the ſageſt 
Civilians. A well ordered DEMOCRATI- 
CAL ARISTOCRACY, ſtanding upon the an- 
nual elections of the people, and revoca- 
ble at pleaſure, is the polity which com- 
bines the UNITED STATES : and from the 
nature of man, and the compariſon of a- 
ges, I believe it will approve itſelf the 
moſt equitable, liberal, and perfect. 
wir the people, eſpecially a people | 


ſeized of — og reſides the aggregate 


of origin 


power, They cannot . 


E 
er aſſemble from the territory of an empi 
and muſt therefore, if they have any 
= government, Jepeblent e by 
tion. This conſtitates one order in 
egiſlature and ſovereignty. It is a queſtion 
ether there ſnould be any other. Tore- 
ſolve which it may be conſidered, that each 
of theſe delegates or repreſentatives, will 
| be faithful conſervators of local intereſts, 
but have no mtereſt in attending exten- 
| ſively to the Publick, further than where 
all particular local intereſts are affected in 
common with that which one mn re- 
N in particular. 


iT ſhould ſeem then that the nature of 
ſociety dictates another, a higher Branch, 
whoſe fupenority aries from its being the 
intereſted and natural Conſervator f the 
univerſal intereſt. This will be a ſenato- 
rial Order, ſtanding not on local, but a 
general election of the whole body of the 
people. Let a bill, or law, be read in the 
one branch or the other; every one in- 
ſtantly thinks how it will affect his con- 
ſtituents. If his conſtituents are thoſe of 
one ſmall diſtrict only, they will be his firſt 
care; if the people at large, their general 
or univerſal intereſt will be his firſt care, 
the firſt object of his faithful attention. 
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I a ſenator, as in Delaware, ſtands on 
the election of r diſtrict as a 
deputy, the 18 a 
. — :—af on the election 
of ſeveral counties combined, as in Virgi- 
nia; each member of the upper-honſe 
' ſtands and feels himſelf charged with a 
greater and more extenſive care, than a 
member of the houſe of burgeſſes: not 
but that it is the duty of each deputy to 
attend to the general intereſt. Georgia, 
Pennſylvanin, and Yerſey, have each a 
ſenate or legiſlature of one order only; 
for 1 in Terſey it ſeemeth other. 
wiſe, yet that intereſt which will deter- 
mine à vote in one, will determine it in 
both houſes. The fame is true of the two 
Carolinas. 

THE conſtitutions of Maryland 2 
New-York, are founded in higher wiſdom. 
The polity of Mafſathaſetts is excellent 

and truly grand. It retains indeed ſome 
of the * of royalty, which ma 

ve dignity, but never can ate an ef» 

ential Smichief, in the hands of a chief 
rn giſtrate, who is annually elective by 
the people at large. But Connecticut and 
Rbede-Iland have originally realized the 


moſt perfect polity as to a legiſlature: 


3 
emendations and improvements may may 
made: by the aflembly with reſpect to 
B Sftabk t of the law courts, and 
a conſtitutional privy council, which in 
* lary to attend 
the ate in the ordinary civil 
adminiſtration. Theſe things are reme- 
died in Virginia, whoſe conſtitution — 
to. be imperfect in but one thing 
twenty-four ſenators, though elect Rods 
local diftrifts, ſhould be elected by the 
people at large, be ing men of fuch pub- 
lick eminence, and of merit fo illuſtrious, 
as to be known not to a few only, but to 
a tribes throug — the ſtate. It 
es ju uamdiu fe bene gefſerint. 
It provides * for Iegiſlati ” and 
law: courts, for the militia, and for that 
continual adminiſtration of government 
in abſence of. aſſemblies, and while the ju- 
dictary tribunals are fitting, which muſt 
reſide in and be uninterruptedly exerciſed 
at the head of ſovereignty in every civil 
lit Th 
* — me pleaſure to find, that pub- 
hck LIBERTY 1s effectually ſecured, in 
each and all the policies of the United 
States, though ſomewhat differently mo- 
delled.. Not only. the polity or exteriour | 
B 2 
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ſyſtem of government, but the laws and 
interiour regulations of each ſtate, are 
already excellent, ſurpaſſing the inſtitu- 
tions of Lycurgus or Plato; and by the 
annual appeals to the publick, a power 
is reſerved to the people, to remedy any 
corruptions or errours in government. 
And if even the people ſnould ſometimes 
err, yet each aſſembly of the ſtates, and 
the body of the people, always emboſom 
wiſdom ſufficient to correct themſelves: 
ſo that a political miſchief cannot be du- 
rable. Herein we far ſurpaſs any ſtates 
on earth. We can correct ourſelves if in 
the wrong. The Belgick ſtates in their 
federal capacity, are united by a perfect 
ſyſtem, conſtituted by that great prince 
WILLIAM of Ny, amy and the compa- 
triots of that age: but they left the inte- 
riour government of the jural tribunals, 
cities, and provinces, as deſpotick and 
arbitrery as they found them. So the 
elective monarchical republick of Poland, 
is an excellent conſtitution ſor the nobles, 
but leaves deſpotiſm and tyranny, the 
portion and hard fate of the plebeians, 
beyond what 18 to be found in any part 
of Europe. Not fo the American — : 


their interiour as well as exteriour civil and 


22 


jural polities are ſo nearly perfect, that 
the rights of individuals, even to nume- 


rous millions, are guarded and ſecured. 

Tux crown and glory of our confede- 
racy is the ampbibtyonicb council of the 
GENERAL CONGREss, ſtanding on the an- 
nual election of the united reſpective 
ſtates, and revocable at ; pleaſure: 22 
lays the foundation of a 
in the American Rep iblick, whic 3 may 
at length convince the world, that of 
the policies to be found on earth, not ex- 
cepting the very excellent one of the Chi- 
neſe Empire, the moſt perfect one _ 
been invented and realized in America. 
ir in the multitude of devices for i * 
proving and carrying our policy to great - 
er perfection, and a more permanent and 
efficacious government, if, I ſay, ſome 
elevated geniuſſes ſhould 90 into the ideas 
of monarchy, whether hereditary. or elec- 
tive; and 4 think of a partition of 
the United States into three or four ſepa- 
rate independent confederacies ; perhaps 
upon diſcuſſing. the ſubject calmly and 
thoroughly, and finding that the policy ß 
which T at laſt take — muſt ſtand 
on plebeian election; they may at length _ 
be ſatisfied, that the die is * * 
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and the policy has taken its complexion; fdr u- 
ges to come. Thus the NNE BowLs en- 
graved with the map of dominion, eſtab- 


for near twenty ages The ancient di- 
viſion of the empire ſubſiſted by means 
of theſe ſymvols of dominion, which paſſ- 
ed in ſucceſſion to the nine principal 
mandarins or ſupreme governours under 


long tract from their firſt inſtitution by 
the Emperour vv, who rei two thou- 
ſand two hundred years CHRIST, to 


CHEY-LIE-VANG, Who was cotemporary 
with the great philoſopher Menzrus three 
hundred years before .curIsT. So that 
ſymbol of union, the American flag, with 
its increaſing Stripes and Stars, may have 
an' equally combining efficacy for ages. 
The ſenatonal conſtitution and confulate 
of the Roman empire laſted from Tarquin 
to Ceſar. The pregmatick ſanction has 
probably ſecured the imperial ſucceſſion 
im the houſe of Auſtria for ages. The 
Medo-perfian and Alexandrine empires, 
and that of Tamerlane, who reigned A. 
D. 1400, from Smyrna to the Ganges, 


were, for obvious reaſons, of ſhort an 
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duration: but that of the AE. 
[leſt paves out mutation, through 
à tract of one thouſand three hundred 
years, from Semirams to Sandanapalus. 


Nor was the policy of Egypt overthrown 
for a longer period, from the days of 
Mitzraim until the time of ond 


Amaſis. Whatever mutations may ariſe 
in the United States, perhaps hereditary 


. monarchy and a. landing army will be the 


laſt, 

BESIDES a happy policy as to civil gevæ 
erent: it 1s nece to inſtitute . 
tem of Law and JURISPRUDENCE found- 
ed in Juflice, equity and pubhck right. The 
American codes of law 9 
ta, the ſenatus cunſulta and tlie cummon lum, 
are already advanced to great perfection 
ar leſs complicated and dell than 
the jural ſyſtems of Europe ; wen 
a mixture of Raman, Gothick, Teutonick, 
Salicł, Sauon, Norman and other local or 
municipal law, controlled or innovated 
and confuſed by ſubſequent royal ediets 
and imperial inſtitutions: ſuperinducing 
the fame mutation, as did the 1 
torial Decrees of the Cæſam upon the an- 
cient Jus civile or Roman tha A depu- 


ration from all theſe will take place in 


TA, BRAC TON, cokx, ſome 


laws of the land. M 


4 


—— and our communication with all 
the world will enable us to bring home 
the moſt excellent principles of law and 
right, to be found in every kingdom and 


empire on earth. 'Theſe being adopted 


here, may advance our ſyſtems of juriſ- 
prudence to the higheſt purity and per- 
fection :—elpecually if hereafter ſome LR 
t law 


grea 
genius ſhould ariſe, and with vaſt erudi- 


| tion, and with the learned fa gacity of a 
Trebonianus, reduce and digeſt all into 


one great jural f 
zu the beſt laws: will be of no validi- 


ty, unleſs the.' tribunals be filled with 


JUDGEs of independent ſentiment, vaſt lau 
knowledge, and of an integrity beyond the 
poſſibility of corruption. Even a Bacon 
thould fall from his higheſt honours, the 
moment he taſtes the forbidden fruit. 
Such infamy and tremendous puniſnment 
ſhould be connected with TRIBUNAL 
BRIBERY, that a Judge ſhould be ſtruck 
into the horrour of an earthquake, at the 
very thoughts of corruption. The legiſ- 
latures have the inſtitution and revoca- 
tion of laws : and the Judges in their de- 
eiſions are to be ſacredly governed by the 

oft of the ſtates have 


4a 
OR in order to keep the | 


ſupreme law courts uninfluenced and un- 
corrupted tribunals; that the Judges be 
honourably / ſupported, and be fixed in 
office quamdiu Nene rn. 
Bur 1 paſs on to another ſubject i 
which the welfare of a community is 
deeply concerned, I mean the publick 
REVENUES. .. National character and na- 
tional faith depend on theſe. Every peo- 
ple, every large community is able to 
furniſh a revenue adequate to the exigen- 
cies of government. But this is a moſt 
difficult ſubject; and what the happieſt 
method of raiſing it, is uncertain. One 
thing is certain, that however in moſt 
kingdoms and empires the people are tax- 
ed at the will of the prince, yet in Ame- 
rica the people tax themſelves, and tbere- 
fore. cannot fax themſalues beyond their abi- 
lities. But whether the power of . taxing 
be in an abſolute a power in- 
1 of the people, © or in a body e- 
by the people, one great errour 
has, I apprehend, entered i into the ſyſtem 
of Revenue and Finance in almoſt all na- 
tions; viz. reſtricting the collection to 
money. Two or three millions can more 
* be raiſed ** than one * 
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lion in money. This enllafted.andidete- 
ſited in ſtores and magazines, would by 
bills drawn upon theſe ſtores, anſwer. all 
the expenditures of war and peace. The 
little imperfect experiment lately made 
here, ſhould: not: dif courage us. In one 
country it has been tried wath ſucceſs for 
ages, I mean in China, the wiſeſt empir 
the ſun hath ever.thined upon. And here, 
if Irecollect aright, not a tenth of the Im- 
perial revenues Hath been collected in mo- 
ney; In rice, wheat and millet only are 
collected 40 millions of ſacks, of one hun- 
dred and-th twenty pounds each; equal to 
80 million bulls; in raw and wrought 
ſilk one milhion pounds. The reſt is ta- 
ken in ſalt, wines, cotton, and other fruits 
of labour and induſtry at a certain ratio 
Per cent. and depoſited in ſtores over all 
the empire. The periſhable commodi- 
ties are immediately ſold, and the Manda- 
rins and Army are paid by bills on theſe 
magazines. In 9 the world are 
the inhabitants leſs: 


many years b 
| alilkons; aid hands; War the na- 
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EA | 
tional expenditures have been annually. 
twenty millions. A great part is raiſed 
by exciſe; by the land tax, not above a 
fifth or ſixth, although the annual rental 
of England gland is really fixty millions. The 
funded 8 123 millions, 
A. D. 1775, to 230 millions in 1783, and 
can never be paid. It is unparalle in 
the annals of empires, 
millions of people ever diſcharged ſo hea- 
vy a burden. The Roman ial debt 
was once in the times of the Caæſurs three 8 
hundred millions ſterling, when the em- 
pire conſiſted of thirty millions of people. 
One emperour at his acceſſion wiped out 
twenty millions, and the Goths and Vun- 
dals ſettled the reſt, to the ruin of thou- 
fands. May 60 + theſe _— 
from being ſo involved. The preſent 
being over, . 
tion and property will in time enab 
with convenience, to diſcharge the — 
debt we have incurred in the defence of 
our Tights. and: liberties. The United 
* 60 eee ee e ch 
milhons rty, pretty equally. — 
ed by two EO millions of people, 
And our national debt“ is not 2 


Forty- two millions of dollaty at the ea e 


that ſix or Conant | 
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ion ſterling: which is to the whole col- 
lectively, as it would be for one man, poſ- 
ſeſſing an eſtate of 2 504. in land and ſtock, 
to oblige himſelf to pay ten pounds. | 
The intereſt only of the Britiſh national 
debt, upon fix or ſeven million people, 
1s above ten millions ſterling annually, 
that 1s, greater than the whole national 
debt of the United States, upon half that 
number. Our population will ſoon over- 
ſpread the vaſt territory from the Atlan- 
tick to the Miſiſippi, which in two gene- 
rations will become a property ſuperiour to 
ge, of Britain. Thus Poſterity may help 

o pay for the War, which we have been 
obo to fight out for them in our day. 
= will not, however, be wiſe to conſign 

o poſterity ſo heavy a debt; | leſt they 
mond be tempted to learn, like other na- 
tions, the practice of publick nn, 
and broken national faitn. 

_ ANOTHER object of great attention in 
America, will be COMMERCE. MT } or- 
der to form ſome ideas ref; it, in 
the United States, we may take a ſumma- 
ry view of it, while we were in connexion 
with Britain; and thence judge what it 
may be, after we ſhall have recovered 
from the ſhock of this war. * 


4s 


rur Britiſh merchants repreſented that 
they received ſome. profit indeed from 
Virginia and South-Carolina, as well as 
the Weft- Indies: but as for the reſt of this 
continent, they were conſtant looſers in 
trade. Mr. Glover has candidly” diſcloſed 
the truth; and he and other writers ena- 
ble us to form ſome ideas of the matter. 
It from an undecennary account 
laid before parliament in 1776, that the 
ſtate of commerce between England only 
and Engliſh America, for the — yous 
rs nv tt LO Pee wer Pads 


Exports to the Imports from the” 
Cont. col. 262 mil, ſter. 1 35 mil. ſter. 
Weſt-Ind, A, =, 4 F moſtly on 

Y — acct. of the 
| 1 ee „ iq cont. col. 


4 commerce of 26 million exports, and 
13 million imports, is ſelf-annihila- 
ted e! impoſſible. The returns from 
the Weſt-Indies comiprehended a great part 
of the continental remittances.” The A- 
merican merchants, by a circuitous trade 
from this continent, and from Africa, re- 
mitted: to Londen and Britain, by way of 
the Weſt-Ingies, in bills of exchange drawn 
on * the balance of what they ſeem 


chufive of the 12 per 


. of a million ſterli 
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10 fall ſhort, in direct remittances on the 
cuſtom-houſe books. 

run whole — — 
mopolized by! Great. Britain, muſt be con- 
fidered-collettively ; and was to England 


only in the above account. 41 million ex- 


8, and 49 million imports. This in- 
Ruft ' cent. charged, a- 
mounted to a real: — profit of 3 per 
cent. to the Engliſi merchants in àctual 
remittances of beſides a ſtanding 
American debt, it is ſaid of three millions 
carrying intereſt. Well might the Brĩtiſſ 
merchants ſuſtain a loſs in American 
bankruptcies, probably at an average not 
five or ten thouſand a year, in fo lucra- 
tive a trade. An Idea of the mercantile 
debt may be thus conceived. There is a 
diſtrict within the United” States, upon 
which the ſtate of European trade, at the 
commencement of hoſtilities, Was thus; 
being chiefly carried on by foreign factor- 
ages, a mode of commerce which the 
Britiſh merchants intended to have been 
-univerſal. In the courſe: of a ſyſtemati 
cal trade, had at length enge Standing 
among about a 
uarter of a million of people: to feed 

the Britiſh —2 ſent over one 


* 
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r A nulion'frerh annually; 

2 whichang — — 
ed Pa pr mar 9 a million 
withinthedame year, ie. quar- 
rd a million returned half a million; 
and fed or lept up a debt of one million, 
o Britain an annual tawhulantars 


applied to all tlie 
fintes: — be [thanked it does not) 
it would ſheu, mot only the greatneſs and 
momentous im ce of our trade to 
Europe, hut the neceflity: of legiſſative re- 
gulations in commerce, to invalidate fu- 
ture foreign mortgages, and yet ſuppo 
eredit by the enforcement of punctual, 
ſpeedy and certain payments, | 2 — 
with profit or loſs. Without this no 
rmanent commerce can be ſupported: 
obſerved that the above en may 
aſſiſt us. It is not for every 
purpoſe, to come to great exactneſs in 
capital eſtimates. The total exteriour 
commeree of Greut- Britain with all the 
world, is about twelve millions annually; 
of whieh-five millions, or near half, was 
of American connexion, and four mill- 


rectiy American, as Mr, 
nt" e real profits of the 
American trade was become to Britain 
equal to nearly 1 
tal exteriour commerce to the whole 
world. The total fl Britadh/expaits. to 


all the world, A. D. 170, Was only-11x 


millions and an half ſterſing. The A- 
meriean Britiſh | trade in its | connexion, 
returns, and profits, nearly equalled this 
A. D. 1774. We were then better to 
Britain, than all the world was to her 70 
years before. Deſpiſed as our commerce 


was, it is evident, that had the union 
continued, our increaſing millions would 


ſoon have made remittances, for more 
than the fewer millions of Britain, could 
have manufactured for exportation. For 
the greater part of the manufactures of 
every country muſt be for domeſtick con- 
ſumption. A ſpecimen of this we have 
in the woollen manufacture. England 
grows eleven million fleeces a year, worth 
two million ſterling, — wes) into 
eight million; of which ſix million is of 
domeſtick conſumption, and two million 
only for exportation. When it is conſi- 
dered that a great part of this went to 
other COUNLrIEs, ; how weak muſt have 
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been the ſuppoſition that Britain clothed 
America ; while America, from the begin- 
ning, in their own domeſtick manufac- 
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ox trade opens to all the world. We 
{hall doubtleſs at firſt overtrade ourſelves 
every where, and be in danger of incur- 
ring heavy mortgages unleſs prevented. 
The nations will not at firſt know how 
far they may ſafely trade with us. But 
commeree will find out its on ſyſtem; 
and regulate itſelf in time. It will be 
governed on the part of America by the 
cheapeſt foreign markets; on the part of 
Europe by our ability and punctuality of 
Remittance. We can ſoon make a remit- 
tance of three er four million a year in a 
eircuitous trade, excluſive of the iniquit- 
ous African trade. If Europe ſhould in- 
dulge us beyond this, our failures and 
diſappointments might lay the foundation 
of national amimoſſties. Great wiſdom is 
therefore neceſſary to regulate the com- 
merce of "America, The caution with 
which we are to be treated, may occaſion 
and originate a commercial fyſtem among 
the matitime nations, on both ſides of 
E juſtice and re- 


- 


ciprocity of intereſt; which will eſtabliſh 
the benevolence as well as the opulence of 
nations, and advance the 1 . 1 
ciety to civil perfection. iin 

IT is certainly for the benefit of oy 
community that it be transfuſed with the 
efficacious motives of uni verſal indaſiry. 
This will take place if every one can en- 
joy the fruits of his labour and activity 
unmoleſted. All the variety of labour, 
in a well regulated ſtate, will be ſo order- 
ed and encouraged as that all will be em- 
ployed in a juſt proportion in agriculture, 


męchanick arts, commerce, and the lite- 


rofeſſions. It has been a queſtion 
whether Agriculture or Commerce, needs 
moſt encouragement in theſe ſtates But 
the motives for both ſeem abundantly ſuf- 
ficient. Never did they operate more 
ſtrongly than at preſent. The whole 


continent is activity, and in the lively vi- 


Several o- 


gorous exertion of induſtry. 


ther. things call for encouragement, as 


the planting of vineyards, and olive yards, 
and cotton walks; the railing of wool, 
planting mulberry trees; and the culture 
of filk ; and 1 add, eſtabliſhing Manufac- 


fories. | This laſt is neceſſary, very neceſ- 


Ruy, far more 2 indeed than is 


# 


thought by many deep politicians. * 


us have all the means poſſible of ſubſiſt- 
ence and elegance among r if we 


would be a flouriſhing re ublick of real 


independent dignity and glory. * 

ANOTHER. thing tending to the publick 
welfare, is removing cauſes of political ani- 
moſities and civil diſſention, promoting 
harmony, and a eee the union a- 
mong the ſeveral parts of this extendedcom- 
munity. In the memorable bellum ſociale. 


among the Romans, 300,000,0f : Roman 
blood, fought 700,000 brethren of the Ital- 


ian — 3 a loſs of 60, ooo in diſpu- 


ung — — int of national honour, 
4 d the whole by an amneſty, 
giving — city to the Italians. We 


may find it a wiſe. policy, a few. years 
hence, under certain exceptions, to ſettle 
an amneſty, and circulate a brotherly af- 
fection among all the inhabitants of this 
glorious republick. We ſhould live NES. 
forward in amity, as brothers inſpired with 
and cultivating a certain national bene o- 
lence, unitedly glorying in the name of a 
COLUMBIAN. or AMERICAN, and in the 
diſtinguiſhed honour and aggrandiſement , 
of our country. Like that ancient na- 
* Vid. Felleius Patercs 2 


tional affection, which we once bad for | 
the parent ſtate, while we gloried in be- 
ing a part of the Britiſh empire; and 
when our attachment and fidelity grew to 
an unexampled vigour and ſtrength. This 
a in the tender diſtreſs we felt, at 
the firſt thoughts of the diſſolution of this 
ancient friendſhip. We once : 
Britain our friend, and gloried in her pro- 
tection. But ſome Tell" * whiſpered 
folly into the preſent reign: And Britain 
forced upon America, 8 tremendous al- 
ternative of the / f liberty or the laſt ap- 
Peai—either of 'which inſtantly alienated 
and diſſolved our affechon—it was impoſ- 
| ſible to heſitate—and the affection is diſ- 
ſolved, never, never more to be recovered : 
Like that between Syracuſe and Athens, 
it is loſt forever. A political earthquake 
through the continent hath ſhook off Ame- 
rica from Great-Britain. Ol how pain- 
ful and diftrefling the ſeparation and diſ- 
memberment ! Witneſs all ye patriotick 
breafts, all ye lovers of your country, 
once lovers of Great-Brituin; witneſs the 
tender ſenſations and heart-felt violence, 
the reluctant diſtreſs and ſorrow, with 
which ye were * perierrated; Wen ſpurned 
. „. n | 


33 
from a parent's love, ye felt the convic- 
tion of the dire neceſſity of an everlaſting 
parting, to meet no more, never to be u- 
nited again! N W 1125 | 141 8 
on England] how did I once love thee ? 
how did I once glory in thee! how did 1 
once- boaſt of ſpringing from thy bowels, 
though at four deſcents ago, and the nine- 
teenth from Sir Adam of Knapton,! In 
the rapturous anticipation: of thine: en- 
largement and reflouriſhing in this weſt- 
ern world, how have I been wont to glo- 
y in the future honour of having thee for 
4 head of the Britannico- Ameri can em 
pire, for the many ages until the Millen- 
nium— when thy great national glory 
ſhould have been advanced in then becom- 
ing 4 member of the univerſal empire 
of the Prince of Peace. And if perchance, 
in ſome future period, danger ſhould have 
ariſen to theę from European ſtates, how 
have I flown on the wings of; prophecy, 
with the numerous hardy hoſts of thine 
American ſons, inheriting. thine ancient 
principles of liberty and valour, to reſcue 
and reinthrone the hoary venerable head 
of the moſt- glorious empire on earth? 
But Now farewell——a long farewell to 
all this greatneſs l And yet even now me- 


" 


. | 
thinks, in ſuch an exigency, I could' leap 
the Atlanticł, not into thy boſom, but to 
reſcue an aged parent from deſtruction; 
and then return on the wings of triumph, 
to this afylum of the world, and reſt in 
the boſom of liberty. 
MOREOVER, as we inves Fs ls vil. 
dom of our anceſtors in inſtituting a mi- 
litia, ſo it is neceſſary to continue it. The 
Game Act, in the time of James I. inſidi- 
ouſly diſarmed the people of En gland. 
Let us not be inſidiouſſy diſarmed. In 
all our enlargements of colonization, in 
all our increaſing millions, let the main 
body be exerciſed annually to military 
diſcipline, whether in war or peace. This 
will defend us againſt ourſelves, and a- 
gainſt ſurrounding ſtates. Let this be 
known in Europe, in every future age, 
and we ſhall never again be invaded from 
the other ſide of the Atlantick. The 
4 militia of this country, ſays general 
« Waſhington, muſt be conſidered as the 
5 palladium of our ſecurity, and the firſt 
effectual reſort in caſe of hoſtihty.” . 
ANOTHER thing neceſſary, is a vigilance 


againft corruption, in purchaſing elec- 
tions, and in deſignations to offices in the 


Legiſlatures and Congreſs ; inſtituting 


3 


fuch efficacious proviſions: againſt cor- 
ruption, as ſhall preclude the poſſibility: | 
of its riſing to any great height, before it 
ſhall be controlled and corrected. Al- 
in every political adminiſtration 
pointment to offices will ever be 
wes 55 rably influenced by the ſiniſter, 
—— L motives either of inte- 
reſt or friendſhip; Pow the ſafety of the 
ſtate requires that ſhould not go too 
far. An adminiſtration may indeed pro- 
ceed tolerably, . when the officers of a well 
arranged ſyſtem are in general ordinary 
characters, provided there is a pretty good 
ſprinkling of men of wiſdom interſperſed 
among them. - How much more illuſtri- 
_ ous would it be, if three quarters of the 
offices of government were filled with 
men of ability, underſtanding, and * 
triotiſm? What an animation woul 
diffuſe chrough a community, if men of 
real merit in every branch of buſineſs, 
were ſure of receiving the rewards and 
honours of the ſtate? That great and 
wiſe monarch Olam Fodbla, the Alfred of 
Ireland, 1000 years before CHRIST, inſti- 
tuted an annual review and examination 
of all the atchievements and illuſtrious 
characters i in the realm; and being ap- 
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proved by himſelf and the annuat r 
bly of the nobles, he ordered their names 
and atchievements to be enrolled in a pub- 
lick regifter of merit. This continued 
2000 years, to the time of that illuſtrious 
chieftan Brien O*Boroihme. This had an 
amazing effect. By this animation, the 
heroick, military and political virtues, 
with civilization, and I add, Science and 
Literature, aſcended to an almoſt; UNCX» 
ampled and incredible perfection in Ire- 
land, ages before they figured in other 
parts of Europe, not excepting even Athens 
and Rome. I have a very great. opinion 
of Hibernian merit, literary, as well as 
civil and- ners. even in the ages belare 
8 it 4 

BUT to. turn — The cultivation af 
LITERATURE will greatly promote the 
publick welfare. In every community, 
While proviſion is made, that all ſhould 
be taught to read the ſcriptures and the 
very uſeful parts of common educa- 
tion, a good proportion ſhould be carri- 
ed through the higher branches of litera- 
ture. Effectual 3 ſhould be ta- 
ken for preſerving and diffuſing know- 
ledge among a people. The voluntary 
inſtitution of libraries in different vicini- 


N. N thoſe, who have hes a liber- 
ducation, an portun ty gaining 
Which wil qual 8 
Or UC Kc. Travels, Biograp 3 and 
fory, the knowledge of the Policies, 
Fareſprudence, and ſcientifick improve 
ments among all nations, ancient and 
modern, will form the civilian, the judge, 
the ſenator, the 3 the man of ulſe-- 
ful eminence in ſociety. The colleges have 
ent day. When Britain withdrew all her 
wiſdom from America, this revolution 
found above two thouſand in Næw- Eng- 
land only, who had been educated in the 
colleges, intermixed among the people, 
and communicating knowledge among 
them. Almoſt all of them have approv- 
ed themſelves uſeful; and there have been 
ſome characters among us of the firſt em- 
inence for literature. It would be for 
the publick emolument ſhould there al- 
ways be found a ſufficient. number of 
men in the community at large of vaſt 
and profound erudition, and perfect ac- 
quaintance with the whole ſyſtem of pub 
lick affairs, to illuminate the publick 
councils, as well as to fill the three learned. 
profeſſions with: dignity and honour. 
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_ -1 HAVE thus ſhewn wherein conſiſts the 
true political welfare of a civil communi- 
ty or ſovereignty. The foundation is 
laid 1 J er _ 8 r. 0 pro] 4 
ty, and in a good ſyſtem ity and ju- 
riſprudence; on which wall 4 under a 
truly patriotick, upright, and firm admi- 
niſtration, the beautiful ſuperſtructure of 
a well governed and proſperous empire. 
- ALREADY does the new conſtellation 
of the United States begin to realize this 
glory. It has already riſen to an acknow- 
ledged ſovereignty among the republicks 
and kingdoms of the world. And we 
have reaſon to hope, and J believe to ex- 
pect, that Oop has ſtill greater bleſſings 
in ſtore, for this vine which his own right 
hand hath planted,” to. make us high a- 
mong the nations in praiſe, and in name, 
and in bonour. The reaſons are very nu- 
merous, weighty, and concluſive. 
M our civil conſtitutions, thoſe imped- 
iments are removed, which obſtruct the 
progreſs of ſociety towards perfection: 
Such, far inſtance, as reſpect the tenure 
of eſtates, and arbitrary government. 
The vaſſalage of dependent tenures, the 
tokens of ancient conqueſts by Goths and 
Tartars, ſtill remain all over Afa and Eu: 


rope. In this reſpect, as well as others, 
the world begins to open its eyes. 
por experiment in articular has lately 
n mage. The preſent Em 2 
a, by granting lands in freehold, in her 
vaſt wilderneſſes of Volkouſtile, together 
with religious liberty, has allured and alrea- 
dy draughted from Poland and Germany a 
colonization of fix hundred thouſand ſouls 
in ſix years only, from 1762, to 1768. * 
" LIBERTY, civil and religious, has ſweet 
and attractive charms. The enjoyment 
of this, with property, has filled the Eng- 
lüiſh ſettlers in America with a moſt amaz- 
ing ſpirit, which has operated, and ſtill 
will operate with great energy. Never 
before has the experiment been ſo effec- 
tually tried, of every man's reaping the 
fruits of his 3 a 8 = 
in the aggregate m- of power. 
1 did 3 on the 
2 at large; and therefore no exam- 
— or precedent can be taken from them. 
ven men of arbitrary 2 will be 
obliged, if they would figure in theſe 
ſtates, to aſſume the patriot ſo long, that 
they will at length become charmed with 
”* Hreets ** x 
R -- 9. Marſtals Trav, 3 5 + 99 3 
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don degree of population is ſuch as to 
zwe us reaſon. to, _ that 1 
come a great people. It is probable that 
within a century from our 88 
the ſun will ſhine on fifty million of in- 
babitants in the United States. This wall | 
be a great, a very great nation, | nearly 
equal to half Europe. Already has our 
colonization extended down. the Obio and 
to Keſkaſeah on the Mii pi. And if the 
preſent ratio of increaſe ſhould be rather 
diminiſhed in ſome of theelder ſettlements, 
yet an accelerated multiplication wall at- 
tend our general propagation, and over - 
ſpread the whole territory weſtward for 
ages. So that before the Millennium, 
the Engliſh ſettlements in America, may 
become more numerous millions, than 
that greateſt dominion on earth, the Chi- 
neſe empire. Should this prove a future 
fact, how applicable would be the text, 
when the Loxp ſhall have made his Amer- 
ican Iſrael, high above all nations which be 
bath made, in numbers, and in praiſe, and 


in name, and in banaur . 


1 AM ſenſible ſome will conſider theſe 
as viſionary Utopian ideas. And ſo they 
would have judged, had they lived in the 
apoſtolick age, aud been.tald, that by e 


time oi Goftantine the would = | 
| became chriſtian. As vi OP 
twenty thouſand fouls which firſt ſettled 
Nen. Er gland, ſhould be multiplied to near 
amillioninacentury anda! e 
ary that the Ottoman empire = 
the Ruſfian. As vi eee | 
licks is the certain downfall of the Pontafi- | 
cate. As l would it have been to the 
lifts, at the battle of Lexington, that in 
than eight years, the 1 ce 
and ſovereignty of the United States, ſhould. 
be acknowledged by four: European fov- 
ereignties, one of which ſhould be Bri- 


tain herſelf. How wonderful the revoln-—- 


tions, the events of Providence We live 
in an Age of Wonders: We have lived 
an age in ab fem years: We have ſeen 
more wanders arc Luvesght years, 
than are uſually unfolded in a century. 
- 60Dbe thanked, we have lived toſeepeace: 
reſtored to thus bleeding land. at leaſta gen. 
eral ceſſation of 4 yams Wee e 
gerent powers. ON this n, does 
it not become us to reflect, how wonder- 
ful, how gracious, how glorious, has been 
eee og n us, in 
carryin ough us a War- 
fare |. We. have ſuſtained a farce brought 


— 
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againſt us, which might have made any 
empire on earth to tremble and yet our 
bow has abode in ſtrength; and having 
obtained help of - 60D; we continue unto 
this day. Forced unto the laſt: ſolemn ap- 
peal, America watched for the firſt blood: 
this was ſhed by Britons on the 19th of 
April, 1775; which inſtantly ſprung an 
army of - 20,000 into ſpontaneous exiſt- 
ence, with the enterprizing and daring 
reſolution: of entering Boſton, and forci- 
bly diſburdening it of its bloody legions. 
Every patriot trembled until we had prov- 
ed our armour, until it could be ſeen, 
whether this haſty concourſe was ſuſcept- 
ible of exercitual arrangement, and could 
face the enemy with firmneſs. They ear- 
Aren us the decided proof of this, in 
memorable battle of Bunter- Hill. x 
We were fatisfied. This inſtantly con- 
vinced us, and for the firſt time convinc- 
ed Britons themſelves, that Americans 
_ __ and could fight with great ef- 
ect. Whereupon Congreſs put at the 
head of this — Cn: 
on whom the eyes of all ae] were placed. 
Poſterity, I apprehend, and the world it- 
felf, inconſiderate and incredulous as th 
may be of the dominion of heaven, wi 


June 17, 1775. 
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yet do ſo much juſtice to the divine 

government, as to acknowledge, that this 
American josnuA was raiſed up by Gon, 
and divinely formed by a peculiar influence 
of the Sovereign of the Univerſe, for the 
great work of leading the armies of this 
American josePn (now: ſeparated from 
his brethren) and conducting this people 
through the wt the arduous conflict, 
to Liberty and Independence. Surprizin 
was it wich what inſtant endete {- 
cended and roſe into generals, and officers 
of every ſubordination ;\ formed chiefly 
by the preparatory diſcipline of only the 
preceding year, 1774; When the ardour 
and ſpirit of military diſcipline was 
heaven, and without concert, ſent throu 
the continent like lightning. Surpriaing 
was it, how ſoon the army was orga- 
mized, took its formation, and roſe in- 
to firm ſyſtem and impregnable arrange- 
. ende ee T6. t 
To think of withſtanding and encoun- 
tering Britain by land; was bold, and much 
more bold and dari by ſea: yet we imme 
diately began a navy, and built ſhips of war 
with an unexampled expedition. It is pre- 
ſumed never was a 35 gun ſhip before 
built quicker than that well built, and 


6@ 

8 Raleigh, which was Kniſhied from 
the keel andequipt for ſea in a few months. 
3 thoug ch ſmall, a very 
; and wanted Adching but numbers 
of of hips for ſueoeſsful operations, againſt 
uperiour naval; force before Which 
anole draperies 
proof to and the wo 2 
powerful navy may be originated, built 
and equipped for ſervice, in a much ſhort- 
er period than was before imagined. The 
Britiſh _ has been many centuries 
growing ; and France, Holland, the 
Baltick owers, or any of the pow- 
ers of age, in twenty years, may 
build navies of equal magnitude, if ne- 
_.cellary * dominion; neren or of 
A VARIETY. pe” a ad defeat hath 
attended our warfare both by ſea and land. 
In our loweſt and moſt dangerous eſtate 
in 1776 and 1777, we ſuſtained ourſelves 
_ againſt the Britiſh army of fxty thouſand 
troops commanded by Howe, Burgoyne, 
Kniphauſen, and Clinton, and other the 
ableſt generals Britain could procure 
throughout Europe, with a naval force of 
22,000 ſeamen in above eighty Britiſh men 
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2 5 1 of this my Line 
heaven inſpired us With reſolution to cut 
the Gordian knot; when the die was caſt 
irrevocable in the glorious. act of IN. 
DEPENDENCE, This was ſealed and 
confirmed by do Almighty. in the victo- 
ry. or General Maſbington at Trenton, and 
in the ſurprizing movement and battle of 

Princeton; by Which aſtoniſhing effort of 
generalſhip, C reneral Howe, and the whole 
Britiſh arm . in elated confidence, and in 


open-moul ed march for Phi ladelplua, 2 
inſtantly ſtopt x remanded back, and. coop 
ed up for a ſſivering winter in the littl 


borough of Brunſwick. Thus cod furn- 
ed the 5 ta che gate; and this gave a n- 
iſhing to the. foundation of the ANG 

republick.. This with the Burgoy | 
Saratoga. by General Gates, * w 
rious victory over the Earl Lok 8 
in Virginia, together with the memorable 


„To loſs America; has-coft Britain'the/1os'oF Wöre than an 

hundred thouſand men, and an bundred;qnd-twensy * = 
— in IT Mir. Thmas , 08 authentick d 

ſſerted in * that only che firſt five years 


a 
of thig war ng ad el Brin millions . 
of the laſt age 1. id vis ae We er 
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victory of Eutow ſprigs; and the eritm- 
phant recovery of the: ſouthern ſtates b 

General Grrene, are among the moſt heroick 
acts, and brilliant atchievements, which 
have decided the fate of America. And 
who does not fee the indubitable interpo 

fition and energetick influence of Divine 
Providence in theſe great and illuſtrious 
events? Who but a Vaſbington, inſpired 
by heaven, could have ſtruck out the great 
movement and manceuvre of Princeton? 
To whom but the Ruler of the winds 
ſhall we aſcribe it, that the Britiſh rein- 
forcement, in the ſummer of - 1777, was 
delayed on the ocean three months by 
contrary winds, until it was too late for 
the conflagrating General Clinton to raiſe 
the ſiege of Saratoga? What but a pro- 
vidential miracle detected the conſpiracy 
of Arnold, even in the critical moment of 
the execution of that infernal plot, in 
which the body of the American army, 
then at Wel- Point, with his Excellency 
General Waſhington himſelf, were to have 
been rendered into the hands of the ene- 
my! Doubtleſs inſpired by the Supreme 
Hluminator of great minds, were the joint 
councils of a Waſhington and a Rochambeau, 
in that grand effort of generalſhip, with 


— 


which they deceiged and aſtoniſhed a Clin- 
ton, and eluded His vigilance in their tran- 
fit by New-York, and rapid marches for 
Virginia. Was it not of 6op, that both 
the navy and army ſhould enter the Che. 
ſapeał at the fame time ? Who but 60D 
could have ordained the' critical arrival of 
the Gallick fleet, fo as to prevent and de- 
feat the Britiſh, and aſſiſt and co-operate 
with the combined armies in the ſiege and 
reduction of York-Town'? Should we not 
ever admire and aſcribe to a ſupreme en- 
ergy, the wiſe and firm generalſhip diſ- 
played by General Greene, hen (leaving 
the active, roving Cornwallis to purſue his 
helter-ſkelter ill-fated march into Virgi- 
nia) he coolly and ſteadily went onwards, 
and deliberately, judiciouſly, and hero- 
ically, 'recovered the Carolinas e the 
2 tate? 
now rare have been the avfeAticny and 
ies of our capital characters, though 
tempted with all the charms of Gold, Ti- 
tles, and Nobility ? Whence is it that ſo 
few of our army have deſerted to the en- 
emy? Whence that our brave ſailors have 
choſen the horrours of priſon ſhips and 
death, rather than to fight ag 
country? Whence . every rank 


. A 


have ſo generally felt ar | ſpoken. alike, as 
if the cords of life { uniſon through 


the continent? What but a bes 
preſerved the UNION OF THESTATES, 
the PURITY OF CONGRESS, and the 
unſhaken PATRIOTISM OF EVERY 
GENERAL | ASSEMBLY ? It is 60D 
who has raiſed up for us a great and pow- 
erful ALLV, an — which ſent us a cho- 
ſien army, and a naval force; who ſent us 
a Rocbambeau and a Gbatelltux, and other 
characters of the firſt military merit and 
eminence, to fight ſide by ſide with E! 
Waſhington and aLinzoln, and the intrep- 
1d Americans, in the ſiege and battle of 
York-Town. It is 60D; Who ſo ordered 
the ee intereſts of nations, as to 
produce an irreſiſtible motive in the Eu- 
ropean maritime powers, to take our 
t. Hence the recognition of our in- 
dependence by Spain and Holland, as well 
as France. Britain ought. to have fore- 
ſeen, that it muſt do given joy to ſur- 
rounding nations, tired and wearied out 
with the inſolence and h eſs of her 
domineering flag, a flag which ſpreads 
terrour through the oceans of the terra- 
To globe, to behold the era when 
their forces ſhould have arrived to ſuch 


1 ]%—ölu. Aron. ̃˙—q4d? nai. 
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motive, prompting them to aſſiſt in the 
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iona — — — n aggre- | 
gate Force, adequate to the — of 
Geitaitt, and her gallant and lofty navy, 
Nor could they reſiſt the operation of this 


cutting off a member; with 'which the 
growing aggrandiſement and -power of 


Britain were connected; as thus the would 


be diſarmed of terrour, and they ſhould 
be at reſt. If Britain Gem nee d ahIA- 
dom by theſe events, and diſclaim the 
ſovereignty of the ocean; the junction of 
national navies will ſettle the Point for 
her, in leſs than half a century. So won 
derfully does Divine Providenee order the 
1 coincidence of the publick na- * 
tional motives, eo- operating ** effecting | 
great publick events and revolutions. 
zur the time would fail me to recount 
the worider working Providence of Gb. 
. hi of this War. Let theſe ſerve 
a ſpecimen; and lead us to hope that 
60D will not forſake this e; for 
whom he has done fuch marvel 5 things : 
(whereof we are 8 — daß) 
having at length b £64 46 Main: 
of Peace. O pr act! thou welcome gueſt! 
all hail, thou — viſitant! calm the” 


— of nations, and wave thy 
wing to Cy ny app this. pena uy of lb. 


uil period for 
the natoleed accom iſhment of the 


Magnalia Dei, the great events in Gop's 
moxal government, deſigned from eternal 
1 ages to be diſplayed in theſe ends of the 


AND here I beg leave to congratulate my 
country, upon the termination of this 
cruel and unnatural war, the ceſſation of 
hoſtilities, and the proſpect of PEACE. 
May this great event excite and elevate 
our firſt, our higheſt acknowledgments 
to the SOVEREIGN MONARCH of 
Univerſal Nature, to the Supreme Diſ- 
poſer and Controller of all Events; let 
this. our pious, ſincere and devout grat- 
itude aſcend in one general effuſion of 
heart-felt RAISE and HALLELU JA, in 

one united cloud of incenſe, even the in- 
cenſe of . UNIVERSAL Joy and THANKS- 
GIVING. to Go, from the collective body 

of the United States. 

Ap while we render our ſi upreme hon- 
ours to the Mor Men, the G00; of ar- 
mies; let us recollect, with affectionate 
honour, the bold and brave ſons of free- 
dom, who willingly offered themſelves, and 


— 
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pied in the defence of their country. One | 
fellowreitizens, the opFICBRS and SOLD» 
Ixxs of the PATRIOT ARMx, ho, With 
the Manlys, the nee and other 
commanders rave ſeamen of the A- 
merican navy, — 4. hergically fought the 
war by ſea and by land, merit of their 
once bleeding, but now triumphant coun- 
„ Laurels, Crowns, Rewards, and the 
higheſt honours. Never was the profeſ- 
ſion of arms uſed with more glory, or in 
a better cauſe, ſince the days of josnuA 
the ſon of Nun. O WASHINGTON ! 
how do I love thy name! how have I of- 
ten adored and bleſſed thy cop, for cre- 
ating and forming thee the great orna- 
ment of human kind! upheld and pro- 
teſted. by the Omnipotent, by the Lozp 
of Hoſts, thou -haſt been ſuſtained and 
carried through one of the moſt arduous 
and moſt important wars in all hiſtory. 
The world and poſterity will, with 
1 ee thy deliberate, 
cool, and ſtable ju = thy Vir⸗ 
tues, thy valour and heroick -atchieve- 
ments,-as far ſurpaſſing . 
whom the world loved and adored. „The 
ſound of thy fame ſhall, go out into all 
the earth, — extend to diſtant ages. 


2 
BEAUTY Oo vIRTvE—for in thee this 
BEAUTY ſhines with diſtinguiſned luſtre. 
Thoſe who would not recogitize any beau- 
ty in virtu# in the world befide, will yet 
reverence it in thee. There is a glory in 
ch ereſted benevolence , which thegreat- 
2 would purchaſe, if poſſible, 
at the expence of worlds, and which may 
excite indeed their emulation, but eannot 
be felt by th 


e VENAL *GREAT—who' think 
every. thing, even virtue and true 
may be bought and ſold, and trace our 

every action to motives terminating! in fe N | 


* Find virtue local, all relation ſcorn, 
An See l in ſelf, and but for sur be bombe 


But thou, O waASsHINeTox, Forgottel 
thyſelf,” when thou lovedſt thy bleeding 
country. Not all the gold of Ophir, nor 
a world filled with rubies and diamonds, 
could-effe& or the ſublime and 
noble feelings of think: heart, in that 
ſingle, tes act, when thou re- 
ndüncedſt the REWARDS or GENERAL- 
SHIP, and heroically tookeſt u - 
ſelf the dangerous a well as arduous is of- 
fice- of -onr GENERALISSIMO—and' this at 


a ſolemn moment, when thou diaft delib- 
711. TR 1 e 01! 


ery caſt the die, for the dubious 

bious altertiative of a os or 4 
2 Ac. But, beloved, en- 
ſhielded and bleſſed by the great vr CH- 
sxbrex, the King of eee as 5 
as peace, thou haſt triumphed gloniou 

Such has been thy military * om iii 115 
ſtruggles of this us conflict, fach 
the noble rectitude, amrableneſs and 

etude of thy character, ſomethingis there ſo 
fingularly glorious and venerable thrown 
by Heaven about thee, that not only does 


country love thee, but our very ene- 
mies ſtop e madneſs of their fire in full 
volley, ſtop che illiberality of their flander 


at thy name, as if r from heaven, 
with a touch not mine anointed, and do my 
HERO no harm. Thy fame is of ſweeter 
perfume than Arabian ſpices in the gar- 
dens of Pera. A Baron de Steuben thall 


waft its fragrance to the Monarch of 


Pruſta: a Marquis de la Fayette hall waft 
it to a far greater Monarch, and diffuſe 


my renown throughout Europe : * liſ. 


* The, adthor does not doubt but that the . events in be 
mediatorial kingdom on earth, into which angels defire to look, 
eſpecially thoſe- which reſpect the proteſtant - are ſubje&s of 
extenſive attention in heaven ; and that characters of real and 
eminent merit in the cauſe of liberty and virtne, are echoed and. 

contemplated with great obey inthe celeſtial realms. 
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74 
it to heaven, and perfume the univerſe! 
Ap now that our warfare is ended, do 
thou, O man of 6op,; greatly beloved of 
the Moſt High, permit a humble miniſ- 
ter of the bleſſed jxsus, who, though at a 
diſtance, has vigilantly accompanied thee 

through every ſtage of thy military pro- 
greſs, has watched thine every movement 
and danger with an heart - felt anxiety and 
ſolicitude; and who, with the moſt fin- 
cere and fervent wiſnes for thy ſafety and 
ſucceſs, has not ceaſed day nor night to 
pray for thee, and to commend thee and 
thy army to 60D ;—condeſcend to permit 
him to expreſs his moſt cordial congratu- 
lations, and to ſhare in the triumphs; of 
thy boſom, on this great and joyous oc- 
caſion. We thank the rorD- of Hoſts, 
that . his event to ſee his — 

upon his enemies, and peace on Hrael. 
| And when thou ſhalt now at _ re- 
tire from the fatigues of nine laborious 
campaigns, to the tranquil enjoyment, to 
the ſweetneſs and ſerenity of — 
fe, may you never meet the fate of that 
ornament of arms and of humanity, the 
great BELISARIUS ; but may a crown of 
nniverſal love and gratitude, of univerſal 


admiration, and of the univerſal reverence 


and honour of thy ſaved country; reſt and  --- 


flounſh upon the head of its VETERAN 
GENERAL and glorious DEFENDER ; until, 
by the divine jesvs, whom thou haſt lov- 
and — and of whoſe holy religion 
thou art not aſhamed, thou ſhalt be tranſ- 
lated from a world of wat, to a world of 
pedoe,* hberty, and eternal TRIUMPH. 
THE time would fail me to commemo- 
rate the merits of the other capital cha- 
nne epa ex, A To do this, and to 
. tribute of fraternal honour and 
1 to our glorious ALLIED ARMY, 
belong to the future Homers, Livys 
and Taſſos of our country; for none but 
Americans can write the American war. 
They will celebrate the names of a WASH 
INGTON and a ROCHAMBEAU, a GREENE 
and a LA FAYETTE, a LINCOLN and a 
CHATTELLEUX, a GATEs anda VIOMENIL, 
a PUTNAM and a Duc de LAUZUN, a MOR- 
GAN, and other. heroes who ruſhed t6 
arms, and offered themſelves voluntarily 
for the defence of liberty. They will take 
up a lamentation and drop a tear upon the 
graves of thoſe mighty ones, thoſe beau- 
ties of Iſrael, who have fallen in battle, 
from the day of Lexington to the victory 
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26 
of Nark-Tiwn, and whale they. 
memorate thoſe wha: have lived 
ſingular ſufferings, as thoſe honourable 
Perſonages, a LOVEL, a 'LAURENS,: and a 
GADSDEN:; the names of the illuſtri- 
ous martyr- generals, WARREN, MEROER, 
MONTGOMERY, DE Kals, Woosczs, 
THOMAS, with aPOLASKI; and others; wWill 
be recorded as heroi falling in theſe 
wars f the LORD, But L may not enlarge, 


Som- 


ſave only that we drop a tear, or rather 


ſhowers of tears, upon the graves of thoſe 
other brave officers and ſoldiers, that fell 
in battle, or otherwiſe pertſhedan the war. 
Ob! that my head were waters; and my eyes. 
a fountain of tears, that I might weep the 
thouſands of our brethren, that have per- 
"hed in ee one of which, 
the Jerſey, lying at New-York, 
iſhed above eleven thouſand the laſt ow 
years! while others have been barbarouſ- 
ly exiled to the Eaſt- Indies for life !— 
Come mourn with me all ye tender pa- 
rents and friends, the fate of your dear 
dear But theſe ſcenes are — 
and diſtreſſing Can we ever love Br:- 
tain again? Can the tender, affectionate 
_ fathers and mothers, brothers and ſiſters ; 
can the-numerous bemoaning friends and 
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relatives, and perhaps the eſpouſed bo- 
ſoms of * — x—can they, I ſay, 
ever forget the cruel mockings, ſcourg- 
ings, lar vations, deaths, aſſaſſinations, of 
their deareſt offſpring and connexions in 
Britiſh eaptivity? Can they forget the 
numerous thouſands of their captivated 
en inſtantly eonſigned to deſ- 
truction, to dungeons, priſons, places of 
variolous infection and certain death? 
Will they be ſoothed by telling them this 
is the fate of war ? As well may inquiſi- 
torial eruelties be ſoothed, by * 5 | 
they are corrections, and nec 
fary for the good of the church. Our 
enemies took oceaſion, from this fate 0 
war, to'reek their vengeance, and to la 
us with a ſeverity too unmereiful ever to 
be fo Can we forget the confla- 
grations of 'Charleftown, Norfolk, Falmouth, 
Es Parr field; Norwalt, New-London, 
Briftol, meflown, Danbury, 
American 233 laid in alhes by a 
5 — and other incendiaries? Were 
theſe the kindneſſes American brethren re- 
ceived from the hands of Britons, and 
their more crael aſſociates the Indians and 


* Twelve 1 bouſes of publick worſhip, were — | 
| demoliſhed ritiſh; from Bao to * s * | 
belides thoſe burned beyond. f 
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Leyalifts Can we forget the barbarous 
_ tragedy of Colonel Haine, or the-murder 
of Captain Huddy, in violatien of the 

moſt ſacred laws of war and of national 

honour? Bluſh, oh Britain, for the ſtain 
af your national glory | Can we ever for- 
get with what cruel and malicious delight 
they tortured, entowered, and. infulted an 
American plenipotentiary, the illuſtrious 
LAURENS, Although by the laws. of hon- 
our and nations the e perſon of an ambaſ- 
ſadour is ſacred? Can we ever forget the 
cruel and infamous treatment of the hon- 
ourable Mr. Gadſden ? 0 Gadſden ! how 
I reverence thy piety, thy firmneſs in cap - 
tivity, thine intrepid and uncorrupted 
patriotiſm, thine enlightened politicks, 
2 f 3 and zeal in the 
cCauſe o But how painful is it to 
recount as be Teſs than ten thouſandth 
part of the ſeries of diſtreſſes, the com 3 
cated woe and miſery, that make up the {yſ- 
temof ſufferings, which we have been called 
to endure, in the pangs and throes of the 
parturition of empire, in 1 In, — 
« glorious revolution, in reſcuing milli 
6c Tom the hand of oppreſſion, and i in la 
„ © ws the foundation ofa great empire. 


General Waſbington's addreſs to the in gran oder 
434 19% 173%. 222. belle. 
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- THE; PATRIOT ARMY merits. our com- 
memoration, and fo do the great charac- 
ters in the patriotick as8EMBLIEs and 
coNGREss. Let America never forget 
what they owe to thoſe firſt intrepid de- 
_ fenders. of their rights, the honourable 
Mr. Samuel Adams, and the honourable 
James Otis, Ela; add to theſe the Hon. 
Dr. Jobs Winthrop, and the Hon. James 
Bowdon, Eſq; who, with others, were the 
marked objects of miniſterial vengeance ; 
who early ſtept forth and heroically with- 
ſtood tyranny, and alarmed their country 
with its danger; while venal ſycophants 
were lulling us to reſt, and huſhing us 
into ſilence, | His Excellency Mr. Preſi- 
dent Randolph, merits our grateful com- 
memoration; and fo do the Governours 
Rutledge, Ward, Livingſton, Hopkins, Naſh, 
Clinton, the honourable Meſfieurs Fythe, 


Dyer, Sherman, Pendelton, Henry Ellery, 
the Leet, . Preſident Huntington, Lynch, 
Witherſpoon, O. Wolcott, Governgur Paca, 
Governour Hall, Law, Marchant, Preſi- 
dent M Kean, Elfworth, Vandyke, Teffer- 
Jon—Tefferſon, who poured the ſoul of the 
continent into the monumental act of in- 
pendence. Theie, and other worthy per- 

ſonages of this and the other ſtates, will be 
We " 330 POTENT 


80 
celebrated i in hiſtory, among the cardinal 
patriots of this revolution. All the ages 
of man will not obliterate the meritori- 
ous name of his Excellency Governour 
HANCOCK, as Preſident of. Congreſs at a 
moſt critical era, nor the meritorious 
names of that uluſtrious band of heroes 


and compatriots, thoſe ſenſihle and intre- 
pid worthies, Who, with him, refolute- 
ly and nobly dared, in the face of every 


danger, to ſign the glorious act of IN- 
DEPENDENCE.* * May their names 


Tens HANCOCK. 
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tag; e. und nn topol- 
on or trol ven reputation and hon- 
F, American Thoſe 
great Civalians- and Ambach, the il· 
uſtridus FRANKLIN, ADAMS, | 'JAY, and 
3 have approved themſelves equal 
to the higheſt negociations in the courts 
of nations; been faithful to their cotin- 
ty s liberties, and by their great and em- 
inent ſerviees have aftly merited to have 
their names ſert a to immortality in 
gots with renown and unſullied glory. 
GREAT and extenfive'wyll be the Happy 
effects ef Hus Warfare, in which we have 
been called in Providence to fi ght out, not 
the hberties-of America only, but the lib- 
erties of the World itſelf. The: ſpirited 
and fuceeſsful ſtand which Ne _ made 
nſt tyrariny, 'will ove vation 
e hd: Ireland © and by teaching 
all ſdvereigns the r irritating and 
trifling with the affections and Lal of 
their fubjects, introduce clemeney, mod- 
eration and juſtice into Publik overn- 
ment at large through Europe.” /: Already 
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have we learned Heland, and all other na- 
tions, the road to liberty; the way to a re- 
dreſs of grievances, by open ſy Nematical 
meaſures; Committees of argh and 
military diſcipline of an armed people. 
Feland has become gloriouſſy independ- 
ent of England. Nor will the ſpirit reſt, 
until Scotland becomes indepen t alſo. 
It would be, happier for the three Pow 
doms, to ſubſiſt with parhaments and 
national councils independent of one an- 
other, although confederated under one 
monarch. The union af 1707 has pro- 
duced the loſs and diſmemberment of A 
merica. It is juſt poſſible, that within 
this age, ſome ill-fated counſellor of ano- 
ther connexion, might have ariſen, and 
prompted majeſty and parliament to ſan- 
ary meaſures againſt America : but 
it is more than probable, that their en- 
forcement nw Py have. been deferred, or 
procraſtinated a century hence, or to a pe- 
riod when our „ ulation 
would have dictated wiſer, milder mea - 
ſures, to the Britiſh court; Ne ſo Amer- 
ca, by a gentle, fraternal connexion, 
would have remained cemented to Britain 
for diſtant ages. But a Rehoboam coun- 
ſellor ſtepped in, et actum eſ de republita—— 


\ A * 
: * 


+ | 


the ten tribes are loſt. Had it not been 
a Bute and a Mansfield; imbued with prin- 
ciples incompatible with liberty; wi 
unwieldy faction of their deſpotick con- 


land: had remained united with Britain to 
this day. Chagrined and mortified by 


the defeat and diſhonour brought upon 
them by Butean councils and dominion, as 


well as with their curtailed and unequal 
weight in parliament, Scotland, emulous 
of the glory of Ireland, will wiſh for and 


7 f „ whey? 
418% A ve os 
and deliv from the cruelty and injuſtice of Britiſn Govern- 
ment there. This will ſpeedily be the fruit of - Great-Britain's 


eparting from the commercial to governmental idea concerning 


oo 
* 
; 

: 


the Eaſt. The conflagrating and plundering cruelties of a Clive, 
d the abſurd haughtineſs of the ſubſequent domiaion, will at 
gth roufe the ſpirit of 1 parts of the oriental em- 


of war, to make one vigorous exertion, , and ſhake off this fo- 


yoke. It is not within the compaſs of human probability; 


it is abſurd and abſolutely impoſſible, that fi/teen milkons of peo- 


ple ſhould long continue ſubjugated to the government of fve or 
million at the diſtance of half the circumference of the Globe. 


the navy in the oriental and Atlantick oceans.” The union oß 


comparative weakneſz of Britiſh ſtrength ariſing from this divi- 


fon,” Too foon, alas may Britain, with both wings lopped off, 


2 Eaft-Indies and America, exhibit the ſpectacle among nation 


Plating the Ca ut nations, the nip and fall of empires = 


0 


* * 
— 
o 


dious and haughty councils of 


ad very ſogn ſo will Bengal andthe Eaf Indic, be loſt, 


1 event may be accelerated 2 the neceſſary tripartite ii]. 
European navies cannot fail of taking advantage of the future 


SF” 
= 


the 


ſcribed by the Franki:mean emblem of Magna Britannia wit, | | 
her Colonies reduced. One cannot refrain from tears at contam 


EOSIN * 
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fume a ſorereignty.. 6 
the lenity, the ee gentle and paci- 
fick meaſures of an Augihlan age, chat 
can conſerve the remnant of che 
from this tripartite diviſion- 
non will the Britiſh iſles alone be re 
ö e into Uberty, but more extenſive 
Rill will * Peaceable: fruits of our righ- 
and eee 3 -heretofore 
diſcuſſed by the ableſt civilians of the laſt 
century, will no more require the learned 
labours of 4 Malton, a Seluen, à Grotiue. 
This war has decided, not by the ur muri. 
timum of geen. Oleron or Britain, but 
on the principles of commercial utility 
and publick right, that the nxvicarron - 
or THE ATLANTIOK- OCEAN SHALL BE 
- FREE; and fo probably will be that of all 
the oceans of the terraqueous globe. All 
the European powers will henceforth, 
from national and commercial ' intereſts, 
| naturally become an united and combined 
_ guaranty, for the free navigation of the 
Atlantick, and free commerce with Ame- 
rica. Intereſt will eſtabliſh a free acceſs 
for all nations to our ſhores, and for us to 
all nations.” The armed neutrality will 

difarm even war itſelf of hoſtilities againſt 


® 
3 form 


a natural abolition of 


| "executed by: the great HENRY 
Iv: of France will moſt annihilato-war 
itſelf A 2gb/4 4 Dan nnn Nn 
ern mall have a communication with 
all nations;in commerce, manners and ffs 
ene, beyond 

in the world. Manufacturers and arti 
runs, lee nay 
e 


creaſe; Ee | 


_ prevailing her complexion of the 

- firſt ſettlers We 1 om be affirmlated 

n to us, eſpecially in the 
„An u '® Sully Memoirs. Lure e 


« inal 
laws of nations, neat rn | 


” TY | fubjects 1 | 
The walt ef un any ching tak, will por 1 


any thing heretofore known 


b This fer- 
mentation: and communion of nations 
will doubtleſs produce ſomething very 


1qu 
painting. — Dbileſopby,. and 
Other 


| i n Navigation by the. Power of 0 Sers. bn ds 
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nem, ſingular, and glorious. | U — the 


fine arts were tranſplanted in per- 
en to Top, pa way r908 
to.Syr1a.5, Where they immediately floy- 
riſhed in even greater perfection, than in 
the parent ſtate. ee herſelf, 
re there to be found ſpecimens of a ſub- 


limer or more magnificent architecture, 


even in the Grecian ſtile, than in the ru- 


ins of Baalbect and Palmyra. So all the 


arts may be tranſplanted _ Europe and 
Alia, ag 4 in America with an 
augmented luſtre: not ta mention the 
augment of the ſciences, from American 
inventions and diſcoveries . of which there 
have been as capital ones rer e 150 


half century, as in all Europe. 


ee 8 l wo {£4 * + 
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1730. Refleing Quadrant (commonly called Hadle ” * By tr. 
8 Era 4 1 
1731. edn Inoculation. 0; By Dr. Malle. 


2750. Electrical pointed Rods. By Dr. <a BER {1x 4 
1755+. Terreſtrial Comets. By Prefident Claps þ * 75 
1764. Sand-Iron. By Dr. Fared Elliot. 4 


a Wan . By Profefior Winthrop. 


L 
| 2 . — 
may here take its Athen 
iſh; and receive its attick urbanity; 
as il ly become the vernacular 
tongue of . f 
ever yet ſ — — It 
contmue r ages to prevaalng 
and — language of North- America. f 
The intercommunion of the United Stutes 
— 9 ENELY . — 4 


| * lac; — — invention : 
of Printing. The Greek never. b. 
the langu guage e of the Alexandrine, nor the | | 
Turkith' of the Ottoman conqueſts; nor 
yet the Latin that of the Roman empire 3 
The Saracenick conqueſts have already 
loſt the pure and-legant Arabick of the 
Koreiſh he. or the famil age wy 1a in 
the corrupted dialects © 
Perſia, OF Indoſtan. Dice om 1 — 
* Engliſh language will grow up. with 
| American population, into 
= purity. and w ance, unmutilated 


$ of foreign con- 
e e ee 


cee with ir. how.. N in his 


4 hacks ah Hon. is 
is ſaid, altowing that ene rovts ute of 
correction — 

out Wich the G 


1 * de Hart e e e 
= ,and for th © uo the Mie 
Irrer p46 eee Mehdorn 
| aa re in rerolution, chtis 
dere den ar f 


mplated by all nations! "Navi 
e wier he Atmerican fag afoul 
3 bit. ba. hd 
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the globe. itſelf and difplay the Thien 
Stripes: and New Conſtallation at Bengal 
and r, on the Iu and: Ganges en 
hung Zangen ;.and 
with commerce will im a — 
and literature of the That rophe- 
cy of Daniel is now. literally 
rn run n Wee —there. 
be an univerſal — and 
knowledge: ſball be increaſed. This knows 
ledge will be brought home and treaſured 
8 gheſt perten, — 
carried to 
— — mm 297 
2 and N and iltumine the world 
_—— great Civilian, Dr. —— 
9 nd Matlab hae | 
baſſadour, obſerves thus, + «But the great 


. ———— 


QF =C 111 
mander. 


e at Baltimore from Calcutta, in tha Raf I. 
* Ts the the Eaddadi hip which arrival ee. 
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bee, „ e 
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64 — great indeed The of ſoci- 
ety.will be: accelerated by - centuries by 
this revolution. The Emperour of Ger- 
| many is adopting, as faſt as he can, A- 
merican Ideas of toleration and religious 
liberty: And it will become the faſſſion · 
able ſyſtem df Europe very ſoon... Light 
ſpreads; from the day-ſpring in the welt 
and may it ſhine more and more un 
the perfect day.” 80 ſpreading may be 
dhe ſpirit for the reſtoration and recovery 
of long loſt national rights, that even the 
Corres of Spain may re-exiſt, and Ow 
; — of royalty. The ſame —— 
ples of wiſdom and enlightened politicks, 
may eſtabliſh rectitude in publick Bo- 
vernment throughout the — — 

- THE moſt ample religious liberty will al- 


& probably obtain among all nations. 


2 5 jealous were the Corres of chef liberties, chat the Rates of Ar- 
ragen in particular, after ſundry previous Ripulations, etacted a coro- 
nation oath of the king, which was pronounced by the Fuftitia Arra 
nenfis (who repreſented the perſon of the ſupreme power in the ſtate) a 
power which they aſſerted to be ſuperiour to kings, in-thefe words, nos 
QV1 VALEMOY TANTO CoMME vor, Y robe MAS QUE You, 
vos ELEGINOS NEE : CON ESTAS Y ESTA CONDITIONES, IN- 
2 vos Y Nos, ray or MANDA' was 1 dg you king 
7 as you, and have more authority , ou > 
the ſtipulated conditions; between you and * 1 (vize 
the Jade ) higher in command than you. — ee learned vo- 
the Julia Ds jure'magiftfatuum in ſubdica et officio 
ma — vos printed at Dy 1576, fullof jural and 
and for that age, full of liberty... 5 - _ 1 


—— within the 3 territories 
and dominions. The Ingut e bana, 
in effect, this year refled in Sp 


, ſupp! 
where the King, by an edict of 3d Now 
vember, 1782, proclaimed liberty for in- 
habitants of all ee And by a hap- 


conceived plan for lit al e 
py thi. Aurora. of uſcience will 1 
in 


blaze into meridian ſplendour 
kingdom. An emulation for liberty and 
Haine is, enkindled aon the nenen 


4 l 1274 


* The order of Jeſus bergen rp ſuccefiion by the Fur 
an Princes 165, og ly aboliſhed- 1973, by the learned, the 
ble, and ſagacious 2 who bid fairer to have re · united the pro-- 
teſtants, had it been pofſihle, than any Pontiff fine the bene | 
E. X. Nor can the order be reyived ; nor the ſuppreffion. of religious 
houſes in Spain and Auttria, nor Auſtrian 1 be 47 24 by by 


digotted auſtere, Braſehi, the preſeat reigning F on 


* 4 — . i 13 
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and will doubtleſs produce fo 
ry liberal eee 
ence, this the empire 
-/THE | — States will emboſom all — 
religious ſoc or denominations n Chrif- 
tendom.. Here may all enjoy their 
hole reſpective of . — 
church government, c 
nent to the preſbyteri ant, the e 
| England will hold a 
principal figure. They wall — 
es with a Biſhop in Virginia and 
land, and pethaps. another to the 
; to ordain- their clergy, give 
confirmation, ermtend and [govern 
7 body of which 


A diaſpora o or in all the 
. . — 

5 8 Bi- 
ſhops in Americu; 1 I think they have 
three at preſent, though not of local or 
dioceſan juriſdiction, their paſtorate being 
the whole unity throughout the world. 
In this there ever was a diſtinction be- 


tween the Bohemian epiſcopacy, and that 


* may ce entlelpate alterations in and be · 
e in Ghe ny of mankind, roar dns 
«. xefnoment of nanners, the growing liberatity of tenen, | 
all, the evan ans Barter VIOHT OF meet Aren“ 


Gen. . 


25 | | 
N | | 
2 : 
2 | 
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— tuna 


in a body of 2000 ancient Bohemian 
they ſeldom had above two or 


churches, 


three Biſhops.— The Bapri ite, the Friendt, 
the Lutberans,: ——— are all con- 


ſiderable bodies, in all their diſperſions 
through the ſtates. The Duub and Gal. 
lick, — 
churches us, I conſide 

terian, . 


ring from us —.— 
moment, ſave in language. There isn 


conſiderable: hody of theſe in the ſtates of 
Neus- Tork, 1 Pennſylvania,” and at 
eee in 8 There is a Greet 
church brought from Smyrna, but I thank 
it mos below theſe ſtates. There are 
make a very conſiderable amount; in com- 
pariſon with thoſe, who will give the re. 
ligious complexion to America ;' Which 
for the ſouthern will be epiſcopal, 
the northern pre yterian. All religious 
denominations will be independent of one 
another, as much as the Greek and Ar- 
menian Patriarchates in the eaſt; and 
having, on account of religion, no ſupe- 


riority as to fecular powers and civil im- 
munities, 
harmony, 


vill cohabit together in 
I hope, with a moſt gen- 


.cohabitation of all 
\ proving that men m 
hn 5550 3 ofxcivil-lociety, and 4 
Aan h erer 1 fay, 
and contemplated — years paſt by 
France, Holland, and Germany, may have 
already had an effect in introducing mod- 
eration, lenity, and juſtice, among Eu- 
ſtates. And who can tell how 
extenſive a bleſſing this American - 
ſeph may become to the Whole human 
race, although once deſpiſed by his breth- 
ren, exiled and fold into Egypt? How 
applicable that in Gen. xlix. 22. 26. Jo- 
2 is .a fruitful bougb, even a ' fruitful 
bough: by a well; whoſe branches run no 
the wall. Tze Archers have ſorely grieved 
him, war ſhot. at him, and hated N. 85 wow 
bis bor abode in ſtrengtb, the arms of | his 
hands were made firong by the arms of the 
mighty GoD of Jacob.——The bleſſings of 
thy father, have prevailed above the bleſſings 
of my progenitors, unto the utmoſt bound of 
the everlaſting bill: They - ſhall be on the 
head of. JostErn, and on the crown" of. the 
head of him that was SEPARATED ee hrs 


brethren. 


P * 
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© 11TTLE would Civilians have thought 


ages ago, that the world ſhould ever look 
to hr e for anode of eee and 


N 


En gland, and — 
delß piſed civil 1 of — 1 a po- 
1 conceived by the ſagacity and wiſdom 
of a WINTHROP,” a WYLLYS, A'LUDLOW, 
HAYNES,” HOPKINS, HOOKER, and the o- 
ther firſt ſettlers of Hartford, in 16 oy 
And while Europe and Afia may he 
learn that the moſt liberal princip les ef 
law and civil polity are to be found on 
this ſide the Atlantick, they may alſo 
find the true religion here depurated from 
the ruſt and corruption of ages, and learn 
from us to reform and —— church 
to _ primitive puri It be lon 
before the ace 6 pride of the ſplen- 5 

did E - hierarchies, can ſubmit to 
learn wiſdom from thoſe, whom they have 
been inured to look upon with ſovereign 
contempt. But candid and liberal diſ- 
quiſition will ſooner or later have a great 
effect. Removed from the embarraſſ- 
ments of corrupt ſyſtems, and the digni- 
ties and blinding opulence connected with 


y in the — 
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Tem, the unfettered mind can think with 
à noble enlargement, and with an un- 
deunded freedom, go wherever the light 
ef truth directs. Here will be no bloody 
tribunals; no cardinals 'inquifitors-gene- 
ral, to bend the human mind, forcibly 
to control the underſtanding, and put 
out the light of reaſon, the candle of the 
FORD, in man; to force an innocent Ga- 
S 

t Re m re- 
ke laſt, <A libers; ind — 
examination. Religious liberty is pecu- 
Larly to fair and generous diſ- 
quiſition. Here deiſm will have its full 
Rm ne libertines more to com- 


— weapons, 
— the — the — row of ar- 
gument and truth. Revelation will be 
— to ſtand the teſt to the ten on- 
ſandth examination. 

 +FHERE are three coctancous cvatts to 
take place, whoſe futurition is certain from 
prophecy, the annihilation of the Ponti- 
ficate, the reaſſembling of the Jews, and 
the fulneſs of the Gentiles. That liberal 
and candid diſquiſition of Chriſtianity, 
_ which will moſt aſſuredly take place in 


| America, will prepare Barop for the fir 


. 


_ event, with which the other will be con- 
, when, eſpecially on the return of 
e twelve IF to the Holy Land, there 
will þurſt forth a degree of evidence hith- 
erto unperceived, and of efficacy to con- 
vert a world. More than three quarters 
of mankind yet remain heathen. Heav= 
en put a ſtop to the pro YG of Chriſ- 
tianity, when the church became corrupt- 
ed with the adoration of numerous de- 
ities and images, becauſe this would have 
been only exchanging an old for a new. 
idolatry. Nor is Chriſtendom now larg- 
er than it was nine centuries ago. The 
promiſing proſpects of the Propaganda 
fide at Rome are coming to nothing: and 
it may be of the divine deſtiny, that all o- 
ther 2 5 ts for goſpelizing the nations 
of the PS ſhall prove fruitleſs, until the, 
preſent Chriſtendom itſelf be recovered jp 
the primitive purity and ſimplicity. | 
which time, inſtead of the Babel WF in 
ſion of contradicting miſſionaries, all will 
harmoniouſly concur in ſpeaking one lan- 
ge, one holy faith, one apoſtolick re- 
. to an uncontroverted world. At 
this period, and in effecting this great e- 
Rl e have reaſon to think, that the 


Unite PSeate may be of no ſmall influence 
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and conſideration. It was of the LoRp, 
to ſend Foſeph into Egypt, to ſave much 
people, and to ſhew forth his praiſe. It 
18 of the LokD, that @ woman clothed with 
the fun, and the moon under her feet, and u 
on her head a crown of twelve ſtars,* ſhould 
| flee into the wilderneſs, where ſhe hath a 
place prepared of Go, 4 and where ſhe 
might be the repoſitory of Wiſdom, and 
keep the commandments of 60D, and baue 
the teſtimony of Ixsus. It may have been 
of the LorD, that Chriſtianity is to 
be found in ſuch great purity, in this 
church exiled into the wilderneſſes of A. 
merica; and that its pureſt body ſhould 
be evidently advancing forward, by an 
augmented natural increaſe and ſpiritual 


_ . edification, into a ſingular ſuperiority 


with the ultimate ſubſerviency to the glo- 
ry of cop, in converting the world, 
WHEN we look forward and ſee this 
country increaſed to forty or fifty mill- 
ions, while we ſee all the religious ſects 
increaſed into reſpectable bodies, we ſhall 
doubtleſs find the united body of the con- 
gregational, conſociated, and preſbyterian 
churches, making an equal figure with a- 
ny of them; or to ſay the leaſt, to be of 
Not to ſay Thirteen, + Rev. xii, 1, 
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ſuch magnitude as to number, that it will 
be to no purpoſe for other ſets to medi- 
tate their everſion. This, indeed, is enter- 
prized, but it will end in a Siſyphean la- 


ur. There is the greateſt proſpect that 
we ſhall become thirty out of forty mill- 
ions. And while the avenues to civil im- 
provement and publick honours, will here 
be equally open to all ſects, ſo it will be 
no diſhonour hereafter to be a preſbyteri- 
an, or of the religious denomination which 
will probably ever make the moſt diſtin- 
guiſned figure in this great republick. 
And hereafter when the world ſhall behold 
us a reſpectable part of Chriſtendom, they 
may be induced by curioſity, with calm- 
nefs and candour to examine, whether 
ſomething of Chriſtianity may not really 
be found among us. And while we have 
to lament our Laodiceaniſm, deficient 
morals and incidental errours, yet the 
collective e of evangelical doctrines, the 
inſtituted ordinances, and the true eccleſi- 
aſtical polity, may be found here in a great 
degree of purity. Europeans, and ſome 
among us, have habituated them{.lves to 
' a moſt contemptible idea of the New- 
England Churches—concerving- us to be 
only a colluvies of errour, fanaticiſm, ir- 
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regularity and „ on.“ They have 
taken this idea in part from our brethren 
in Britain, who have viewed us very much 
alſo in the ſame light, to this 1 — This 
on the contrary is the that, allow- 
ing for offences unavoidable, fon imper- 
fections and controverſies, incident to the 
churches in their moſt ſtate, our 
churches are as completely refarmed, — 
as well modelled according to the, {cr 

ture plan, as can be expect pected — 
Millennium. Particularly theſe eſſential 
things may be. found among them APP 
examination, that the churches or 
cular congregations are regularly. mg, 
and duly uphold publick orſhip every 
Lordſday, and this ordinarily in à very 
decent ſolemn manner, that the preaching 
of the word, baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper 
are regularly and duly adminiſtered by 
the paſtors: that the * are orderly 
and regularly ſet a 7 to the miniſtry, 
by — NG on of the hands of the preſ- 
bytery, or of thoſe who, have regularly 
derived office power, in lineal ſucgeſſion, 
from the Apoſtles and ixsus enkIST. 
We have no claſſical or ſynodical tribu- 
nals; n bac coun 
"4  * Peter's Hiſt. d© CwneBticdh, 2 ©. * 


ror 
And'our-church!diftipline, although not 
fufffeientky attended to, is fuch that per- 
ſons of evident ſeandal and immorality, 
and vieious miniſters (of which GD be 
thanked, there have been but few, very 
few indeed) cannot live long in our 
churches. With all our hambling im- 
perfedtions, I know of no amendments 
necefliry, as to our general ſyſtem of 
earch - polity. Nothing of moment, 
unleſs it be grace, no doctrine, no or- 
dinance- or inſtitution of the primitive 
charches, but may be found in general 
reception and obſervance among us, If 
we are condemned for having no tribu- 
nals or judicatories out of the church, 
which however is not true, let it be re- 
membered that neither cuRIST nor his 
Apoſtles ever inſtituted any; and that in 
this reſpect, we are juſt in the ſame ſtate, 
with regard to ecclefiaſtical polity as the 
Hiindred and fifty churches of the Apoſ- 
tohck age,“ and particularly the ſeven 
churches of Ala, in the time of St. Jobn. 
Tig invalidity of our Ordinations is ob- 
jected againſt us, and ſo of conſequence the 
Walidity of alt our official adminiſtrations. 
r s 
eee 
gregations in the whole world. ; 
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And now that we are upon the matter, 
give me leave to exhibit a true, though 
ſummary ſtate of it, as the reſult of a ve. 
ry full, laborious, and thorough inquiry. 
It was the miſtaken opinion of ſome of 
our firſt miniſters in New-England (than 
whom, there never was a more learned 
collection, for they emboſomed all the 
theological and ecclefiaſtical erudition of 
all ages) it was, I ſay, their opinion, that 
the Power of Ordination of all church of- 
ficers, was in the church. They well 
knew, from eccleſiaſtical and * come an- 
tiquity, that the power of election was 
there; and they judged ordination the leſſ- 
er act; but their great reaſon was, that 
the church might not be controlled by a- 
ny exteriour authority, whether epiſcopal 
or preſbyterial, and ſo no more be harraſſ- 
ed by biſhops courts, or any other ſimi- 
lar tribunals. Our fathers held to an el- 
derſhip, for they ſaw it in all antiquity, 
as well as the Bible: And it was their 
judgment, that elders ſhould be ordained 
by elders of the fame church. The moſt 
of the firſt forty churches had ruling el- 
ders; a few had not. Theſe few created 
an early difficulty ; on which our fathers 
early made a nuſtaken deciſion, that where 
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there were no elders in the church, ordi- 
nation might be done by the laying on of 
hands of delegated brethren. The intro- 
duction of miniſters, already ordained, in- 
to the paſtoral charge of a particular church 
was at firſt done by lay-brethren ; and 
this was, from the beginning, improperiy 
called ordination, how often ſoever . 
ed. A repetition of ordinations, or bap- 
tiſms, does not nullify the firſt regular 
adminiſtrations. All the firſt New-Eng- 
land miniſters were ordained before. Thus - 
Mr. Wilſon was firſt ordained by a biſhop 
in England; then, 1630, by Governour 
Winthrop and others he was ordained 
Teacher in Boſton ; he then ordained an el- 
der: And upon the acceſſion of Mr. Cot- 
Ton, 1633, he was, by this Elder and Go- 
vernour Vintbrop, again, a third time, or- 
dained and conſtituted paſtor. So the 
learned and courtly Mr. Davenport was 
ordained by a biſhop, then by the brethren, 
paſtor of the church in Neu- Haven, in 
1639; and 1668, was again ordained, 
— ub of the firſt church in Boſton, by el- 
der Penn. Mr. Hooker was ordained a 
preſbyter by a biſhop in England, and 
then again by the brethren at Newtown, 
1633, who removed with his church to 
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Hartford. Mr. Bulkley, of Concord, and 
Mr. Noyes, of Newbury, and others, ex- 
preſſly adhered to their former ordina- 
tions m England by the biſhops, though 
not as biſhops, but as preſbyters.“ But 
1 A few extracts from the firſt Governour Wintbroþ's entries 
their ordinations in England, At Auguſt 5 1630, „ We of 


on 
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tion by all, that it was only ag a — of election and confirma- 
tio ion ſhould renounce his mi- 
niſtry he received in England. Mr. Gager died 2oth Septem- 


Deacon by the congregation a week before, was inveſted by im- 
poſition of hands of the miniſter and elder.” _ | 


hands of the preſpytery. The paſtor and twoelders laid their 
bands upon their head, and the paſtor prayed, and then taking 
off their 3 laid them on again and, ſpeaking, to him by name, 
did thereby deſign him to the ſaid office—and did give him the 
charge of the congregation.— Then the neighbouring miniſters 
which were preſent did at the paſtor's notice give him the right 
hand of fellowſhip.“ 

October 11, 1633, A faſt at Newtown where Mr, Hooker was 
choſen paſtor and Mr. Stone teacher in ſuch manner as before at 
Boſton.” | (bets: 151.408 

Mr. Bulkley's ordination was zd. mon. 6th day, 1637, “ The 
church of Concord kept a day of humiliation—for the ordination 
of their elders, and they choſe Mr. Bulkley teacher and Mr. Jonet 
paſtor. Upon a A being moved by one ſent from the 
church of Salem it was reſolved by the miniſters there preſent, 
that ſuch as had been miniſters in England, were lawful mini- 
| ters notwithſtanding their acceptance of the call of the biſhi 
but having cone hither, they accounted themſelves no mini- 
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in general the induction of the miniſters 
of- the firſt churches, was performed by 
lay-brethren, und this was called ordina- 
tion, hat ſhould be conſidered what in re- 
ality ix Was, only induction or inſtalment 
ef thoſe whowereveſted with official pow- 
er. Theſe, as I ſaid, were all ordained 
before by the Biſhops in England. Nor 
have I ever found, with certainty, more 
than: one inſtance of lay-ordination, of a 
Pere neuer hefore ordained; the laſt cen-- 
tury; (and there are few but what I have 
— and this was done by the ad- 
vice and under the inſpection of miniſters 
ordained by the bifhops in England, one 
of whom prayed at the ſolemnity of the 
conſecration, and all gave their approba- 
tion ancł ri ght hand of fellowſhip! ; which 
in my einen, amounts to their perform- 
ing the ordination themſelves, they n 0 


gert, un il 9 were called Sager church, and that upon er 
lection they were miniſters before they were ſolemnly ordained.” 
Another ſpecimen'of the firſt New-England ordinations we 
aye in the church of Dedham, << . K. 24, 1639. Joh Hunt- 
„one of the brethren was ordained to the office of a rulmg el- 
der by faſting and prayer and the laying on the hands of Mr. 
John Allin their — ele& and two other brethren. The ſame: 
_ Mr. Jobn Allin was ordained to the office of paſtor by pray- 
the laying on of. the hands of the ruling elder and twa, 
Scher rethren. Mr. Allin had been ordained by a biſhop ; ; andi 
hOdininodieated ordaining power to the elder. He died 167 3. 
.was ſucceeded, in the paſtorate by Mr. Adams, whoinikrg 
ordained by neighbouring paſtors'ouly.. * 
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his was at Woburn,” 1642. I believe 
there were two or three more ſimilar or- 
dinations of unordained candidates, be- 
fore the miniſters ſaw and corrected their 
errour which, indeed, was almoſt the on- 
ly errour, of moment, which the miniſte 
went into the laſt century. 
IMMEDIATELY upon publiſhing. the 
Cambridge Platform, er brethren 
in England remonſtrated againſt allowing 
lay-ordination. They alledged, that we 
had no example in ſcripture of lay- ordi- 
nation; that the ſacerdotal gift, or office- 
power, was conferred and given by: the lay- 
ing on of the hands of thepreſbytery,* and that 
we had examples of preſbyterian ordination 
in ſcripture, and not only that it was ſafeſt 
to proceed in this way, but that it was the 
— ſcriptural ground. Theſe arguments 
convinced our fathers, and they immediate- 
ly fet about to remedy the practice, Which 
had hitherto, providentially, wrought no 
miſchief, as the body of the paſtors had 
hitherto been ordained by Biſhops. It 
inſtantly. became a cuſtom for ſome of the 
ordained miniſters preſent to lay on hands 
in ordinations, it being for ſome time judg- 
ed neceſſary, that the delegated brethren 


I, Timothy iv. 14. 
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ſhould join, in token of ſubjection of the 
church to the paſtoral care of the miniſ- 
ter. But at length it became a cuſtom, 
ſo early as before 1660, that, at the de- 
ſire of the church, the ordaining miniſters 
performed the whole, both conferred of- 
fice- power on the paſtor elect, by the lay- 
ing on of hands, and committed the 
church to his paſtoral charge; which, 
with the joint a of the paſtors 
and churches, finiſhed the ordination. 
Thus ordinations were recovered into 
their right ſtate and order, the laſt cen- 
tury, and before lay-ordinations had 
wrought any evil. Thus office-power, 
by ſcripture-preſbyters, continued to be 
transfuſed through the clergy. I have 
reaſon and even aſſurance to. believe, that 
there was no candidate ordained in New- 
England, before 1746,* but whoſe ordi= 
nation may be traced to the Biſhops in 
England. I have found no inſtance to 
the contrary, although I have fearched 
and examined all the. ordinations of the 
firſt half century here, and moſt of them for 
the firſt hundred years. And as to the 
wild and enthuſiaſtick period between 
1740 and 1750, though it gave birth to 

* The ordingtion among the Separates began this ear. 
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— dür little FRO congregati 
yet ſome have diſſolved, others — 
regular, and the ten or a dozen now re- 
maining, are more and more convinced of 
the duty of ſeeking ordination from a- 
mong the ſtanding miniſters. And it is re- 
A Fw that Mr. Thomas Denniſon, now 
living, aſſiſted, laid on hands, and gave 
the en at the firſt ordination, in 1746, 
and at the three ſucceeding ordinations a- 
mong the ſeparates in New- England, from 
whence all the ordinations in the church- 
es of that deſcription have 
And although in the firſt, but not in the 
others, he acted as a brother delegated by 
the church, and in the others as an elder 
of another church, yet it is remarkable, I 
fay, that he himſelf had been ordained, in 
1743, by one, whoſe ordination I have 
traced to the Mathers, and other Boſton 
miniſters, and through them up to the 
Biſhop of Cheſter, _ other Biſhops in 
England. It is probable the few ſeparate 
churches remaining, will, in time, become 
regular, by ſeeking ordinations among the 
paſtors of the ſtanding churches, where 
the ordinations are indubitable. 

FOR, as I have ſaid, the ordination of 
our clergy is regular and ſcriptural, and 
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may be traced, in the line of preſbyte m 


up to the apoſtolick age: and ſo in gen- 
eral may | 
through the whole Chriſtian world eſpe- 
cially in the great diviſions of \Latherans, 
Calviniſts, and Church of : England; $0 
wonderfully has nn preſerved: the ſa- 
cerdotal or preſbyterian order in the 
church, that the ſucceſſion in this line is 
without a doubt. The firſt 1nmety-four 
miniſters who came over and ſettled New- 
England, Long-Iſland, and the 
before 1669, and chiefly before 1640. 
Theſe, I fay, were all educated in the Eng- 
bſh umiverſities, and were ordained! in 
England. _ of fra; ob | b 
Davenport, Chauncy, Lee, Bulkley, Noyrs, 
Norton, were men 2 univerſal es 
theological literature, and were * 
ly verſed in the writings of the Greek and 
Latin churches, in the councils and hiſ- 
torians, the fathers, ws ei nan of the 
middle ages, and the reformers—eſpeci- 
ally hide = miracles of human and divine 
arning, Chauncy' and Lee. Of theſe 
ninety-tour, one or two only were ordain- 
ed by the puritans ; as the fourteen, who 
came over after the ejection of 1662, 
were ordained by the Biſhops, or more 


. ordinations, in this line; 
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probably by the reſbyterians in the 
3 E the LN by the Biſhops. Theſe 
were ordained preſbyters by the Biſhops 
in England: particularly the Rev. Mr. 
| Richard: Mather was ordained a preſbyter 
by Dr. Morton Biſhop of Chefter 1618. 
The Biſhops did not — to communi- 
cate ordaining powers; but they really 
intended to convey all the er of a 
—— ; and by . ſriptunc; 
we find this power conferred by the laying on 
of the hands of the preſbytery; which demon- 
ſtrates that Preſbyters, as ſuch, were endued 
with the power of ordination.* If the ſuc- 
ceſſion in the line of Biſhops, might have 
been interrupted at the reformation, yet 
not ſo in the line of preſbyters. Office- 
power has unqueſtionabl been preſerved 
in England among preſbyters, not only 
to the times of its ſubjugation to Rome by 
Auſtin the monk, but ages before even to 
Lucius, according to venerable Bede. And 
indeed we have it more directly to the a- 
poſtolick age, without _ Zoung g through 
Rome, for Biſhop Jewel aſſerts truly, that 


"9 


the ancient 4 of England, were of 
Greek, that is, oriental derivation We 
«have in this manner an hiſtorical evidence 


+ Life of Dr. Increaſe Mather. 1. Tim, iv. 14... 
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and aſſurance, that the New- England or- 
dinations in particular may be traced back 
.* THERB is not an inſtanee in the - 
ick age, of Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons, 
being ſtated officers of mare than a ſingle 
ſertion with the examination of the whole 
learned world ; although I well know 
that, hke the evidences of- revelation, it 
has been examined a thouſand times, with 
different judgments. Every congrega- 
tion, regularly and fully organiz 


them: as appears from Dionyſius the A- 
reopagite, and St. nat 


ius. The ſucceſ- 
ſion of Biſhaps, who were only the firſt 
preſbyters, as well as of the other elders, 
was preſerved by ordinations performed 
by preſbyters in or out of a church. And 
though ordinatians were uſually per- 
formed by three or more, yet if only one 
preſbyter laid on hands, it was valid. 
Titus, a ſingle elder, was left thus, to or- 
dain elders in Crete. The church of A. 
lexandria, founded by St. Mart, retained 
preſbyterian ordination, excluſive, for 
three hundred years, as appears from Eu- 
tychius, the patriarch. there in the nanth 
century, who wrote the originals of that 
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church in Arabici, frei which L Hare 
tranſlated: the following extract, via. 
„FE ninth year of Claudius Caſar, 
_ while: Mart, the Rvangeliſt, reſided at” A 
leuumdria.Hananias being converted: do 
Chriſtianity, - Mark: baptized” Him, and 
eonſtituted or ordained him chief father 
at Alenandria; and he became tlie firſt 
patriarch of Alerandria. Mark, the B. 
lkewiſe eonſtituted and ordiin- 
ed Felde (Caſhiſha®) prefbyters with 
Hananias; who: ſhould abide! with tlie 
patriarch : ſo that when there fhould'be 
a vacancy in the patriarchate, they ſhould 
elect one of the twelve preſbyters, upon 
| whoſe head the other eleven ſhould im- 
their hands, bleſs him, and create 
him patriarch; and then elect ſome em- 
ment perſon, and conſtitute him a preſ- 
byter with themſelves, in the room of him 
who was made a patriarch; ſo that there 
ſhould always be twelve. Nor did this 
inſtitution concerning the . 
ceaſe at Alexandria, har they cre- 
ate the patriarchs out of — twelve preſ- 
byters, until the times of Alexander, pa- 
triarch at Alexandria, who was df. the 
number of the three hundred and eigh- 


This title Caſhier is given to the Coptick clergy to this dap. 
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teen (at the counell of Nice, A. D. 325. 
©© For he forbide the. preſbyters after 
wards to creatꝭ à patriarch, And-deereed, 
that upon the death of a patriarch, the 
Biſhops ſhould aſſemble and ordain à pa- 
. — uoul 
elect, eher from the twelve — . — 
or from any other country, ſome em- 
inent perſon, and create him patriarch. 
And thus evaniſhed the ancietit inſtitu 
tion, by which the patriarch had been 
created by the preſbyters ; and there ſuc. 
ceeded in its place his decree coneerning the 
creation of the patriarchs by the Biſhops. 
Thus from Hananiàs to the time of Deme- 
trius, who was the eleventh - patriarchy at 
Alexandria, there was no Biſhop in the 
provinces of Egypt: nor did any patriarchs 
before him, conſtitute Biſhops. But he be- 
ing made patriarch, conſtituted three Bi- 
ſhops: And he was the firſt Alexandrine 
patriarch who made Biſhops. Upon the 
death of Demetrius, Heraclas became pa- 
triareh, and conftituted enty Biſhops.” * | 

Thus, in this moſt valuable piece, or 
reliẽt of eceleſiaſtical antiquity, We have 
prefetved and tranſmitted to us a ſpeei- 
men and exemplar of a truly primitive 

®* Eutychii, origines ecel. Alexand. | 
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and apoſtolick church. And herein we 
have a full proof, that while there were 
fifteen hundred paſtors or Caſhiſha, yet 
there were no Biſhops in Egypt in the 
poſteriour appropriate ſenſe of the Latin 
and Greek churches, until the fourth cen- 
tury: although the Chriſtians had by 
that time become ſo numerous in Egypt, 
that in the moſt ſevere and memorable 
perſecution under Maximianus, the pre- 
deceſſor of Conſtantine the great, one hun- 
dred thouſand Chriſtians were put to 
death there, and ſeven hundred thouſand 
ſold for ſlaves! a barbarity which ſatiated 
and glutted the malice of perſecution, and 
wrought a conviction in the whole Ro- 
man empire, of the impoſſibility of ſub- 
duing Chriſtianity. 
\ CORRESPONDENT to this idea of a 
church and its officers was the form par- 
ticularly of the church of Epheſus, and 
the ſeven churches of Aſa, in the apoſtol- 
ack age; and the churches of New-Eng- 
land; wherein at their primitive inſtitu- 
tions, were originally two or more elders, 
beſides the paſtors and teachers, i. e. four 
preſbyters : although, having generally, 
yet not univerſally, dropped the ruling 
elders, they, now more nearly reſemble 
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the church of Pbiligpi, in having, at preſ- 
ent, only Biſhops and Deacons. It might, 
however, be well to reſume the elderſhip 
as in the days of our anceſtors. _ There 
are about eig * bundred Biſhops in the U- 
nited States,a among the congregational, pref 
byterian, and Dutch churches. ' 
© AGREEABLE to this primitive idea of a | 

church, was the Church of Ireland plant- 
ed and formed, by that great light of 
Chriſtendom St. Patrick ; who, (as Titus 
travelled Crete and ordained elders in ev- 
ery city) himſelf travelled Ireland, con- 
* it to Chriſtianity, and conſtituted 
three hundred and 2 churches, 
and in each ordained a ſet of elders, with 
a Biſhop at their head ;* as did Mart in 
Alexandria. A greeable to that of the I- 
riſh poet in the Pfalter of Caſpel, which 
doubtleſs while it retains the hiſtorical ſen- 
timents, looſes its beauty in tranſlation. 


The bleſſed Patrick, with his prieſtly hands, 
* The right of conſecration did wool] 
«y moſt religious of his cler 
ee bundred and fifty-five in num 
«he likewiſe, for 4. rvice of the church, 
„ As many ſacred — did erect, 
© And preſoyters ordained three thouſand.” 


* 1 the converſion of Ireland a- 
. 432; and laboured in it until 


8 FF ſpeaking of St. Patrick, ſays, * Eceleſias 355 fun- > 
davit, epiſcopos — colts numero; preſbyteros au ul. 4 
gue ad tria millia ordinavit. See Nounius, and Keating. i 
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his deaths about A. D. 490, Etat 122. 
His eccleſiaſtical lu and ethons contin- 
ned there four hundred years after his 
death, until after the Danifft invaſion. 
Althongh St. Patrick was born in Wales, 
yet he was educated and ordained in Gaul; 
and borrowed from thence the model of 
his churches. Which fhews that the Gal- 
lican Churches, before their ſubiu to 
Rome, as well as the Church of England 
in the time of the Biſhops and Monks, of 
Glaſfenbury, were ſimilar in their ecclefraſ- 
tical pality, to the churches in Egypt before 
the council of Nice, to thoſe of Eelunũ in 
Patrick's day, to the preſent Mulden. 


an re- 
, or remnant of the ancient Gallick 
urches, and to the Calvins ck Grarches 
[i of the Reformation. 5 

U tr the whole Chriſtian world: were to 
1 tevert back to this original and truly pri- 
mitive model, how fir th more ſimple, uni- 
1 form, and beautiful, and even glorious, 
vn would the church univerſal appear, than 
nl under the mutilated artificial forms of the 
| pontifical or patriarchal conſtitutions; of 
| the middle and prefent ages? And how 
| | far more agreeable to the ecclefiaftical po- 
14 wth inſtituted and- delivered 'by [the oy 

| e nr nd. e 


, ; - : 
1522475 44:i4# 54 


| 4 #17 
Karen 1 Max this he exhibited and diſ- 
ayed| in the American churches. Of 
this e als believe there. is the 
this Primeval inſtitution is indeed already 
lo, well eſtabliſhed here, where the 1 
tepiaps hold ſo great à proportion in the 
but? qc doubt; hut that 8 
cohrte ot EVENTS, our increaling and groW- 
ing intereſt, vathout any interference with 
the other ſects, will at length aſcend, 0 
ſuch a magnitude, and become ſo great 
and xeſpectable a part of Chriſtendom, as 
to command the attention, contemplation, 
and fraternal love of our brethren and 
fellow Chriſtians, of the church univerſal, 
the ſet time ta fauaur Zion ſhall come in 
obs good and holy Providence, while 
Chriſtendom. may no longer diſdain to a 
dopt a reformation from us, the then new- 
Jy goſpelized heathen may light up their 
candle at America. In this country, out 


of ſight of mitres and the purple, and re- 


moved from ſyſtems of corruption con- 
firmed for ages, and ſupported by the ſpi- 


ritual Janizaries of an eccleſiaſtical uer- 


chy, aided and armed by the ſecular 


power, RELIGION may be examined 
with the noble Berean freedom, the free- 
dom of American-born minds: and rev- 
elation, both as to the true evangelical 
doctrines, and church polity, may be ſettled 
here, before they ſhall have undergone a 
thorough diſcuſſion, and been weighed 
with a calm and unprejudiced candour 
elſewhere. Great things are to be effect- 
ed in the world before the Millennium, 
which I do not expect to commence under 
ſeven or eight hundred years hence ; and 
perhaps the liberal and candid diſquiſi- 
tions in America are to be rendered ex- 
tenſively ſubſervient to ſome of the moſt 
glorious defigns of Providence, and par- 
ticularly in the propagation and diffuſion 
of religion through the earth; in filling 
the whole earth with the knowledge of 
the glory of the Loxp. A time will come 
when ſix hundred millions of the human 
race ſhall be ready to drop their idolatry, 
and all falſe religion, when Chriſtianity 
ſhall triumph over ſuperſtition, as well as 
 Deiſm, Gentiliſm, and Mabometiſm. They 
will then ſearch all Chriſtendom for the 
beſt model, the pureſt exemplification of 
the Chriſtian church, with the feweſt hu- 
man mixtures. And when Gop in his 
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Providence ſhalt convert the world, ſhould 
the newly Chriſtianized nations aſſume 
our form of religion ; ſhould American 
miſſionaries be bleſſed to ſucceed in the 
work of Chriſtianizing the heathen, in 
which the Romaniſts and foreign proteſ- 
tants have very much failed, it would be 
an unexpected wonder, and a great hon- 
our to the United States. And thus the 
American republick, 'by illuminating the 
world with TRUTH and LIBERTY, would 
be exalted and made high among the na- 
tions in praiſe, and in name, and in hon- 
our. I doubt not this is the honour re- 
ſerved for us: I had almoſt ſaid in the ſpi- 
rit of prophecy, the zeal of the LoRD of 
Hofts will accompliſh this. AS 

« $0 the dread ſeer in Patmo's waſte who trod, 

„Led * viſions of the guiding 60D, 
« Saw the dim vault of heav'n its folds unbend ; 
« And gates and ſpires, and ſtreets and domes, deſcend 


% Far down the ſkies; with ſuns and rainbows crown d, 
„The new form'd city lights the world around.“ 


 HAvine ſhewn wherein conſiſts the 
proſperity of a sTATE ; and what reaſon 
we have to anticipate the glory of the A- 
merican empire: I proceed to ſhew, _ 
II. THAT her ſyſtem of dominion 
muſt receive its finiſhing from religion; 
| e Viſion of Columb. b.: 


5 67, that, from the diffuſion of virtue a- 


} the people of any community, 
_ ariſe "er greateſt. ſecular chav 


neſs ; all which will term 
concluſion, that Holineſs o 
end of all civil government That thou 
mayeſt le an eh. People ul the LORD. by 
6. 
het the ſu ſubject of RELIGION, we might 
s the 5 tranſient, if indeed a ſub- 
25 of 4 5 higheſt moment ought to be 
treated with, brevity. 
I is; readily granted that a ſtate may 
be very proſperous and flouriſhing wich- 


out Chriſtamty : Witneſs the Egyptian 


Aſſyrian, Roman,and Chineſe empires 
if there bea true religion, one would think 
that it might be at leaſt ſome additional 


glory. We muſt become a holy people 


in reality, in order to exhibit the experi- 
ment never yet fully made in this unhal- 


lowed part of the nr Pug whether fuch 


a people would be the happieſt on earth. 
It would greatly conduce to this, if Moss 
and AARON, if the MAGIsTRACY and 
PRIESTHOoD, ſhould co-operate, and walk 
together in union and harmony, The 
. 5 0 effort of the preſent : day, 1 through 
moſt of * Uni ted States, is to diſunite, 


nation of 15 


1 er of the ſtates, for the only ſin of 
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divide, and ſeparate them, through fear, fear, 
left the "United States,” like the five vice- 
eee with the 111 
pre the 
and Aſiatick hierarch- 
ies.” As if, by the title of miniſter or paſ- 
tor, we might not as well be reminded of 
the miniſters of Holland and Geneva, or 
the mild and ble paſtors of the pri- 
mitive church, as of the domineering pre- 
lates and other haughty intriguing digni- 
taries of the Romiſb church. Hence AA- 
RON is ſpurned at a diſtance, and the Lx- 
vir Es are beheld with ſhy contempt, as a 
uſeleſs, burdenſome, dangerous tribe; and 


rieſts of the Moſt High god, they 
pony inhibited all civil officers, and to a 
great degree, disfranchiſed of their civil 
rn and rights of citizenſhip. 1 
my 60D for this ordering of his ho- 
iy po 1 (for I with the clergy never 

e har u. with civil power) while I am 
pin les the ſpirit and diſpoſition of 
the publick towards the church of cop, 
indicated by ſuch events. A general ſpi- 
rit reigns againſt the moſt liberal and ge- 
nerous eſtabliſhments in religion; againſt 


the civil e encouraging or . 


Oe TO . ... .*. . = = 
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ing any thing more to do about n 


than to keep the civil peace among con- 
tending ſects: As if this was all that is 
to be . for reli gion by the friends of 
Jxsus. And hence, in deſignating to the 
magiſtracy and offices of government. it 


begins to be a growing idea that it is migh- 


ty indifferent, forſooth, not only whether 
a man be of this or the other religious ſect, 
but whether he be of any religion at all: 

and that truly deiſts, and men of indiffe- 
rentiſm as to all religion, are the moſt ſuita- 


ble perſons for civil office, and moſt pro- 
per to hold the reins of government; and 


that to prevent PRI IN governours, 
and emulation among the ſects, it is wiſe 


to conſign government over into the hands 


of thoſe who, Gallio like, have no religion 
at all. This is Machiavellian wiſdom and 


policy And hence examples are frequent- 
5 adduced, of men diſtinguiſhed truly for 


m, perhaps libidinous morals, and eve- 
ry vice, yet of great abilities, it is ſaid, 
great civilians, lawyers, phyſicians, war- 
riours, governours, patriots, politicians : 
While as great or greater and more nu- 


merous characters, in the ſame ow! : 
0 


ments, a Thuanus, a Grotius, a Paul, 
Venice, a Sir Henry Wotton, a Sir Peter 


ho wo 02.00 w uu BG * „ 


T 


3 
Ning, a Selden, a Newton, a Boyle, thoſe 
miracles of wiſdom and friends to religion 
and virtue, are paſſed by with tent. 
coolneſs and neglect. I with we had not 
to fear that a neglect of religion was com- 
ing to be the road to preferment. It was 
not ſo here in our fathers days. 
SHALL the Moſt High ſend down 1TR urn 
into this world from the world of light 
and truth, and ſhall the rulers of this 
world be afraid of it? Shall there 
be no intrepid DANIELS ?—great in ma- 
giſtracy, great in religion ! How great. 
was that holy man, that learned and pious 
civilian, when he ſhone in the ſupreme: 
triumvirate, at the head of an empire of 
one hundred and twenty provinces—ve- 
nerable for political om, venerable. 
for religion ; | 
Ir men, not merely nominally chriſtians, 
but of real religion and ſincere piety, join- 
ed with abilities, were advanced and call- 


ed up to office in every civil department, 


how would it countenance and recom- 
mend virtue? But, alas ! 1s there not too 
much Laodiceaniſm in this land ? Is not 
JEsUs in danger of being wounded in the 
houſe of his friends? Nay, have we gone 
already ſuch lengths in declenſion, that if 


even the Holy: Redeemer himſelf, and his 
s, were to reappear among us. 
rs pe pe to be ſuch, me 
government magiſtracy 
of — ſtates, toi become nurſing fathers 
to the church; is it not to be frared that 
ſome of the ſtates, through timidity and 
frarfulneis of touching religion, would 
excuſe themſelves, and diſmiſs the hol 
meſſengers, the heavenly viſitants, 1 24 
coldneſs and neglect; W importun- 
ing the ſpouſe Wut an — Open te e. 
loved, my fifter, my dove. 
zur after the period of deiſm 
and ſceptical indifferentiſm in religion, of 
timidity and irreſolution in the cauſe of 
the great Enmanuel, s tliere may 
ariſe a ſueceſſion of civil magiſtrates, who 
will not beaſhamed of the croſs of curisT, 
nor of patronizing his holy religion; with 
a generous catholiciſm and expanded be- 
nevolence towards all of every denomina- 
tion, who love our LORD JESUS CHRIST in 
ſincerity and truth; patronizing it, I re- 
peat, not with the inſidious views of a 
Hutchinſontan policy, but from a rational 
and firm belief and love of evangelical 
truth. Zion friends will de in Zi- 
on's welfare: And the religious as well as 


_. whowasof 


_ "uu. 


| rr in the faces Of the 
future Moſe/es of this land. 


Go thank To the: * Wwikk 
THROF, and 10 thineth it in a WASHING 
on. Vea, 1 glory in believing andknow- 
ing, eee 
lick of this and the other ſtates, 
who feel with that illuſtrious and moſt 
excdlent e upon whom reſted 
much of the ſpirit of Samuel and David, 
and of , Hezehiah, and Fofiab, 1 
| mean Nehemiah the Tirſhata, who, with 
Moyes, eſteemed the of curisr 


greater riches than the treaſures of Egypt, 


pious, 
tick a ſpirit, ſuck a lover of his 'country 
andthe OY uh preterred the 


mi 


W nau civil . eee the 


on, both are ſo far eſſentially 
he church has never been of any politi- | 
oat detrimetit here, for it has never been 
veſted with any civil or ſecular power in 


| Now-England: Altho 
WW 


i is certain, that 
Tcond's Hotwe 


ſo noble, ſo patrio—-̃ | 


government is built on the ruins of reli- 


* 
3 N 
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religion the primary one, with our anceſ- 
tors, in coming hither and 1 this 
land. It was not fo much their deſign to 
eſtabliſh religion for the benefit of the 
ſtate, as civil government for the benefit 
of religion, and as ſubſervient, and even 
neceſſary towards the peaceable enjoyment 
and unmoleſted exerciſe of religion —of 
that religion, for which they fled to theſe 
ends of the earth. An inſtitution is not 
made for the laws, but the laws for the 
inſtitution. I am narrating an hiſtorical 
fact, not giving a poſition or principle, 
which by ſhrewd politicians may be abuſ- 
ed to juſtify ſpiritual tyranny, and to ſup- 
port the claims of the pontificate over all 
the civil ſtates xingdoms and empires in 
G hd $6 EG it Tat 
Tu American Nehemiah, the opulent 
and pious Governour wINTHRoP I. and 
the other firſt magiſtrates of the ſeveral 
N nglany | * were men of 
ingular wiſdom and exemplary piety. 
And, 6ap be thanked, the ſenatorial 7 
Jembly of this 1 of all the United 
States, ſtill emboſoms ſo many Pbinebaſes 
and Zorobabels, ſo many religious patriots, 
the friends of jJesvs and his holy religion: 
And that the Męſiab s cauſe is here accom · 


127, 
ied with ciui government and the prieft- 
4—allafively, the #200 oli ve trees 25 . 5 
2 the candlgſtict (the churches). and 
e left, tbe two golden branches, which 
e the bo golden 0 tb Moſes and Aa- 
8 ty the lun oil out of themſelves,* 
* their ſalutary influence of order 
8 happineſs through the community. 
As to nominal Chriſtianity, I have no 
doubt but that it will be upheld for ages 
in theſe ſtates. © Through the liberty en- 
joyed here, all religious ſects will grow up 
into large and reſpectable bodies. But the 
congregational and preſbyterian denomi- 
nation, however hitherto deſpiſed, will, by 
the bleſſing of heaven, continue to hold | 
the greateſt figure in America; and, not- 
withſtanding all the fruitleſs labours and 
exertions to proſelyte us to other commu- 
nions, become more numerous than the 
whole collective body of our fellow pro- 
teſtants in Europe. The whole proſelyt- 
im of New-England in particular, for 
uy or ſeventy years paſt, has not ex- 
ed a few e while our au 
je" in that term, by natural increaſe, 
has been half a million. The future dif- 
ference 1 in our r favour: will be far greater, 
| FF" au. 11 2 ir I . 


— 


even admitting 3. erst iner f 
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2 We anticipate, With 
a and multiplication of our 
urches. oon grant chat we may 
like the ſeven churches of Aſia, Sr 
name to live, while we are dead. Happy 
will it be for us, ſhould we become a 
po ; zealous of good works, For it 18 
ly the will of heaven, and eſpe- 
1 the recent falvations of the 
that we fuld be bah pes · 
cnn te 1099 es thee 
pls 18 tO 5 
principles of our common Fes | 
might be found in general reception a- 
mong a tbe churches of theſe ſtates 
THE trinity in unity, in the one undivided 
eſſence of the Great jenovan. 
THE. facred Scriptures are of divine in- 
ſpiration. 
in the immenſe univerſe, two bike Gf 
tems of intelligences, or orders of he- 
ing, have lapfed ; aud that unhappihy 
2 have the Gifhonour of being 1 u 
em. 


THB ſecond perſon of the alata . 


nity, having aſfumed hutnah nature, 
made a real atonement for fin, and by 
his vicarious obedience and ſufferings, | 


LT 


 forrwith che father and 1 

| ** with chem divine, 
and unchvided honours. 

TRUE virtue conſiſts in a conformity of 

* heart and Err to che divine law; ach 

is us obliga 

_ eternal life e ſu pended 


8 

rinciple of be holineſs Mt 
9 sin DIVINE LOVE, 4 chin 
e for mer "rnag excellency 
Arme character, „ 8 th x Shins 
Love o GOD. And conneftel with, 
"and ms. Io 7 1s a eli ac- 


fon! 3 Har- 
fupreme, equal 


8 
'S; 


nur Nation 4 ee of Fes 
. *ternit will 
to our works. 


_ 'watnzvex I find theſe principles, wan 


others e wit them, and the 7227 
belief of them evinced by an amiable life, 
judge the ffentials of Chriſtiatiity 


5 12 


oY 
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benevolence extends, with equal ardour 
and ſincerity, be the religious denomina- 


tion as it may. Of theſe, the doctrines 


of the p1viniTY of the Lord jqssus, and 
his real vicarious ATOMEMEN T, are the 
moſt important, the Jacuin and Boaz, 
the pillar truths of the goſpel, the articuli 


fantis et cadentis ecclefie. 


Tus was the ſyſtem of theology brought 
over from the other ſide of the flood, by 
our pious forefathers, now with G05. 
The more this is realized in a ſtate, the 
more will its felicity be advanced. For 


certainly the morals of Chriſtianity are 


1 


excellent. It enjoins obedience to magiſ- 
tracy, juſtice, harmony, and benevolence, 
among fellow citizens; and what is more 
it points out immortality to man. Poli- 
ticians, indeed, uſually conſider religion 
only as it may affect and ſubſerve civil 
purpoſes: And hence it is 7 indiffe- 
rent to them, what the ſtate of religior 


be. provided they can ride in the whirl- 
WIN 


, and direct the florm. Nothing is 
more common than to ſee them, in every 
country, making uſe of ſets for their on 
ends, whom they, in their hearts, deſpiſe 
and ridicule with fupreme contempt. .N 


ewith fupreme . Not 


G mh 2 far the civil good. 
1 eternal welfare of immortal ſouls. 
vx err much, if we think the only or 
— — civil government is ſecular = 
 bappineſs. Shall immortals, illuminated 
by Revelation, entertain ſuch an opinion ? 
Go forbid ! Let us model civil 2 
with the adoption of divine inſtitutions, ſo 
as ſhall beſt ſubſerve the training up and 
diſciplining innumerable millions for the 
more glorious ſociety of the church of the 
firſt born! Animated with the ſublime ideas 
which Chriſtianity infuſes into a people, 
we ſhall be led to conſider the true relig g- 
ion as the higheſt glory of a civil 
hr Chriſtian infatution- ſo excelled. in 
„that the Moſaick loſt all its glory. 
—— excellent, would: loſe-all its an | 
when. . — with a — 


apacifon of * 


_ in — 5 different polities, 
ently repreſent the ſtate of the whale 
world. And may that ſpirit, wich juſt- 


th. eee 2 ani ? [ 


var wang _— 


1 * 
mate all, whether in humble ile or in the 
Wa — r three contiguonsempires 
e 

me civil polity, all alike as to the 
eee 
. and the morals of civil or lmean 
do inſtitute a xery kbaral andeandideam 
On tlie one of theſe ſhall beeſs 
tabliſhed the idolatry of the Bonzas, _ 

of all the idolatrous 
Deifm ſhall cover the ſecond ; —— 
unidolatrous Iwill ſelect for che 
third, not the Mabumetan; not thi Jeu 
but eee im its pureſt. Nes 


n Ane n u aides 
indifferent, whether ancienror meders, th 
of the Druzds or 2 


great LAMA; of Purola, which as the-mott 
extenſive, as well as — _ 
kgion. on earth, being the religiom of 
one third of che human race. Let us ſe- 
le the laſt : It has for its haſis, in com 
mon with — — 
oration and worthip, of ſome bind or ©4, 
n to an eee of e eren 


— c 


Duin, who pres 


Ee the of the church to "uhe 
thx py of 


\ ſouls, in- 
viſible ſpirits as int s with Gn. 

Thi is tb . — 
Gent and modern. Theſe were the Bll 
Ln und the Heroes. And itiejuſfbis indifu 
fererit, whether we: facrifive and —__ 
Hercules or to Stu Paul; to th 
ſand gods of frbens, gh 9 — fort 
Ander un atlvocates/wyitls the Father: of 
the Univerſe. Now let the inhubitatite 
of an empine be reſolved into religious uf. 

anc Tom 10ns for the fad. 
of theſs inferiour divinities; 
with a — and /Srie/bood. 

Who dots not fee, in theſe enhgHtemed 
realms, eral i: dene 3 


; on | ww 
ende en ye Ton Drives a 


| een, is 74 *. | 


deiſied heroes of the ancient Romans and 
Greeks. The laſt effort of the philoſophers 
againſt Chriſtianity, was in the time of 
| _ and,they ſubordinated the whole 

yſtem of Ethnical worſhip to the —_— 
of the Supreme Being, 
Chriſtians acknowledge the aſt of 


angels, ſo they held with the miniſtry of 
genii, that of deceaſed and departed ſpi- 
rits, who muſt be ſuppoſed to retain a pe- 
culiar affection for their families, cities 
and kingdoms on earth. ; eſ ally. for 
thoſe who ſhould have referred themſelves 
to their protection and — ny with 
Ed head qr gy 

en ves um very 
ſame reaſoning, as that upon Which the 
Chriſtian idolatry is — We are 
directed to aſk the prayers of our fellow 
Chriſtians — and by parity why 
ſhould we not aſk. their prayers in heaven, 
where they muſt be ſi to haye far 
greater influence? And if we are directed 
to treat one another, and eſpecially great 
benefactors of our country, with publick 
; while here, why not by parity con- 
| -tinue this reſpect and the ſymbols of ho- 
w0ur9 them in heaven} What a bar 


S * i 
* F 
13 | * 


tiful 
Ethnical and Chriſtian worſnip or aſcrip- 


tion of gratitude to inferiour and. power - 


ful interceſſours ? And how does it tend 


to alive in our minds and eſs 
8 glorious ideas of 2 


auguſt, wad beautiful ſyſtem of {agency 
and ſubordinate adminiſtrations, in the 
great government of the one Great Sus 
preme? How beautiful the ſubordinate . 


mediation of angels and ſaints, under the 


all- comprehenſive mediation of the blei- 


ed Ixsvs, through whom all worſhip, ad- 
oration and homage is to aſcend to the 


Sovereign of the Univerſe ! Let us be aſ- 


ſured that the Romaniſts think themſelves 
to have great reaſon for the aer us 
the ſupenour powers. 

-- ADJACENT to this, an empire 155 the 
ſame excellent conſtitution, ſhall he over. 


ſpread. with .pz1s excluſively, And to 


ve the idea the moſt candid extent, per- 


aps beyond the deſires of a.Tindal, or e- 


ven of à Shaftſbury, the amiable Confucius 


of deiſm, not to mention the ſmaller 8 


more deſultory geniuſſes of a Hume, or a 


Voltaire: I ſay, to give the faireſt idea 


perfect deiſm, let the 


e of this em- 
** 


onal,: but not 


gradation is there; it is Gia in che 


| 


tow} ud alſo to en 60D for 5 
in this life, and for a certain 
-of a bleſted immortality, if there 
ul be any; When, perhaps ſome no- 
ble minds, ſpirits of eleruted and ſub- 
lime os 1 
pendent ſentiment, t pon 
the common prineiples of fociat virtue 
and bentvolenee. I have certainly done 
juſtice to deiſ; albougb we bea e, 
F pardoning money; becauſe truly we 
none—uch being che excellency and dig- 
niry of man, 1 as PhocdArdesTarth, 18 

the 1mage of GD, that he well anſwers hs 
end of on ONE: merits reward, and _— 
happy under the 
e ee a 
tion f the univerſal FATHER. How pure 
and ſublime is natural reli 
ennisrTAMr r fhall be the eſtabliſh- 
went of the third territorial empire. And 
to preelude che ſectarian ee 
from diſturbing the clearneſs and calm- 
neſs of the mental perception; let any one 
overſpread it With the IBL Chriſtianity, 
according to his ne. 1 for 8 


. 


n. the con- 
ational churches; being not ſimply. 


8 
Lues, but ſure, from à therough per- 
R 12 


are nearly apoſtolical as to drin- 
ce further 


politiy. And let this juſtice 
be 7 et; that religion ſhall reign in the 
hearts and lives of the at large z 
and that it be the great an harmonious 
endeavour: of: the ruling Wer and 
both by exaraplr: and preceps, 3 
fuch a reign of virtue and ulincis. 
that is ile Cyan the 
other empires, is embrabed ; and in addi- 
tion, we have difcovenes, and offers, nd 
aſſurances, great in the confeſſion of all 
men, if true, and beyond deſcrips 
tion, in wmomentous ifiderd, and 
infinitely furpaſſing what is to be ford 
in all the mytholqgies or moraliyitemm 
around the globe.” But I de not 

TEN thouſand of ages hence, 
in which of theſe three, would the rita: 
ian the parriot the man of religion, with 
to have been found? In Which to have 
acted his part .fr molt 
are not indifferent ani in advancing ate 


Slory, tokave red che ealerts md. 


ij 
i 


. 
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ivity, with which the Author of Nature 


- wHicn-of theſe governments is it ro- 8 
bable would moſt contribute to the ſecu- 


lar welfare, and be attended with the 


teſt dignity, and even the greateſt 
Sona er ? But above ul which 
moſt: ſubſervient to eternity and its mo- 
mentous concerns? In which, as a ſchool 
of inſtitution and diſcipline, ſhould we 
enjoy the happieſt advantages for immor- 
tality? Which of theſe empires would be 
the favourite of sus? Or is he indeed 
an unconcerned ſpectator of human af. 
fairs? If not, why ſhould we doubt or 
heſitate, to give the preference to the 
Cbriſtian republick? If revelation be not 
true, it does us no hurt: We are as ſafe 
and as well off as others, having all their 
moral virtue. But if revelation be true, 
it is true excluſvely, and therefore to be 
attended to at peril. This is no proof; 
but it is a reaſon for exciting our atten- 
tion to its evidence, both in miracle and 
prophecy, as well as in a certain internal 
beauty. and glory opened by heaven upon a 
benighted world: Perad venture with o- 


1 ther happy millions we may be alſo bleſſ. 
ed to perotive it to be, not a cunningly de- 
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viſed fable (as was conceived by that im 
pious pontiff, who could exclaim Eben 
quantum Lucrifecit nalis bæc fabula Cbriſ. 
i? but the wiſdom and power of 60D, 
to have iſſued from the fountain of uner- 
ring wiſdom and conſummate benevo- 
lence. - Which will be the caſe, the hap- 
py fact, the moment we perceive the evi. 
dence of the one ſingle fact of the x- 
SURRECTION or . CHRIST, after his un- 
doubted crucifixion :—a fact teſtified by 
eye- witneſſes, and ſupported by evidence 


(preſerved in memoirs, which have come 
down to us with greater authenticity than 


Cicero, Juſtin, and Tacitus) evidence, I ſay, 
overlooked indeed; but never overthrown, 
and which at once will ſupport the whole 
glorious ſuperſtructure of Chriſtianity. 


- BUT I need pardon that I ſhould inſti- 


tute this compariſon in a Chriſtian aſſem- 
bly, and in a country where we ſeem to be 
in no danger of idolatry, and where, Go 
be thanked, Deiſts are very thinly ſown, 
although, like another ſet of men among 
us, of illaudable and invidious deſcrip- 
tion, they ify themſelves into legions. 

. 1 HAVE ſuppoſed all religions equal as 
to virtue: and that civil virtue is the on- 


ly end of civil ſociety: but I muſt reſume 


Swi tint AT. — 2 


both theſe miſtakes, Vices and every 
ſpecies of wicktdneb ate found. mone or 
leſs, to eiter into the eſſende af all 
ions, except that of divine revelation, ' 
Chriſtians ane wicked, and! enen ſhould 
they ſurpais the Gentiles in vice, their re- 
ligion never taught them ſo. But the ve- 
e f 
Cent ade tau 
= Obſcenities "nd In nens 
Mings. And this is continued to this 
path e Eaſt-Indies. An Indian Bre- 
min ARUNASALEM, a Pandarum or Prieſt 
of Tarmaburem, eg vn . fur 
janity in 1765: 
pr . e 
him. Too long, long, ſays he, in his 0 6 ee too 
long have I been a witneſs to publi 
e cee evi pl” e 1.7 of your 
pagodas or temples. ence told 
ON OP OT IE 
a pure and holy on. © my gn l how 
do 1 lament that I hart been twenty 
eight years thine enemy. No abſohution, 
no ſacrifice of Zingam can waſh away 
Pete the ſoul: the blood, ſuffer - 
ſacrifice of JE Nagar the Re- 
put alone c tom all ſm | 


- © ftraw-accoont of his eonvedſivn; rien n 
4 I was much ſcandalized by the — 


| 1 
mnt. 


IIS, with a ſurvey of theſtate of man 
all: my ſnew us that Ethnic 
on 
our 


in all 
morals do not merit the high encomium, 
da three leagues from Gua, the i 
heads is worſhipped : At a certain al, three girls of the moſt 
beautiful ſhape dance before him, ſtark naked, in ſight of an in · 
numerable company of {| At the ſacrifice of Satty, men 
and women eat and drink t and 1 1 9 romife 
cuauſly. Daily \ are entertained in our agodas ; ci 
girls, which are profeſſod utes, who ſing, at morning wn. 
evening ſacrifices, the impureſt ſongs, and offer in their Pagodas, 
with-the obſceneſt lan 2, their perſons to the {peRators, and 
invite tem to lie witłk them en ene 
„All this the feelings of my heart told me could not come 
from the eternal GoD, i reaſon, and the ſtill voice of Na- 
ture proclaimto' be a holy being. However, ſince our whole 
nation is zealouſly attached to this worſhip, I ſtifled-the.clamours 
of my on conſcience, thinking that if it was really wrong, ſo 
many thouſands of people could not follow it. e 
When L visited you (the Rev. Mr. Hutteman, Daniſh, miſe 
ſtonary) and heard the Wedam, religion of Parabara au 
(zEznovan) the miſts of my underſtanding began to clear up, 
and all that you ſaid of the perfections of God, and the manner 
to worſhip him, was immediately approved by the ſilent voice of 
reaſon and conſcience. All the doctrines which your Wedam pro- 
h, lead directly to the honour of the holy op: may his name 
bleſſed forever i It deſeribeth man as he a is, ſinner and 


of ' 4 ſerpent with ſeven 


ilty ; it rejefts the unavailing atonements performed by a mb» 
erable, ſinful vretch . The holy and dreadful ſufferings. of 1 · 
sus, Mattiaſter (reconciler) have attoned for the violated rights 
of the divine government. Your Wedam enables a man to 
curb and ſubdue his paſſions—and males a man in love witty 
holineſs and the ſpirit of $EsUs. It containeth the cleareftirey«: 
elation of life and immortality, and ſuch grand promiſes, that 
are more than ſufficient to bear us up in the courſe of à Chriſtian, 
virtuous life, notwithſtanding the diſcouragements from a wiek- 
ed world It is, therefore, my firm reſolution to embrace 
this Wedam, to live and die in it. I have weighed the Malabar- 
religion againſt it; but, alas ! the former is too ligt. 
% PARABARA WESTU, creator of the univerſe, have mercy 
upon me oh how do I bewail that I have been twenty cight 

years o thine enemy —j su. NADAR, redeeming LORD, im- 
* Born 1737 Converted 1765. ; 


the rapturous eulogies, which ſome have 
given them. Nor are deiſtical morals ve- 
ry promiſing. A world, a univerſe full of 


te thy blood unto me, and. me the forgiveneſs of 
| Lin, + Thou ſpirit of bolineſs, fanQify m . form — 
into the likeneſs of the blefſed jExSsUS. Anon | 
Whereupon the college of Pandarums, at Tarmaburam, wrote 
him a very flattering and expoſtulary letter. In which, among 
other things, they ſay, It is needleſs to write many words to a 
man of your underſtanding. Remember, Arunaſalem, your 
change is like a king turning Pareiar. What have you wanted 
— Had you not honour and ſubſiſtence ſufficient : 
Conſider, em, the noble blood of the TONDAMAR 
from whence you ſprang.——The moment you receive this let- 
N again to this place. May Siauen give ye under- 
ing. 
To which the Chriſtian convert returned this anſwer: The 
e of Parabara Weſtu, who is JEHOVAH, the living GOD, 
bleſſed creator and preſerver of the univerſe, fill the 
ſouls of all Pandarums at Tamaburam. TI have received your 
letter, and have read the contents with true-compaſſion,” And 
then renders his reaſons, and adds My heart melts within 
me. I weep over you. Fourteen years have I been witneſs of 
yow infamous worſhip in your Pagodas: and I am in my con- 
ence convinced, that you are in the road that leads directly to 
hell and eternal ruin. How holy, how. majeſtick is 60D deſ- 
_ cribed in the Wedam of the Chriſtians Come, my dear 
friends, and worſhip, with me the cop that made you. Be not 
deceived, to expiate your fin by waſhing and ſacrifice of Lin- 
m: the Chriſtians alone have a facrifice worthy of cop. 
hen I think on your blindneſs, my heart pitieth ah d You 
know the integrity of my life; and you never heard ſcandal of 
me. Could you then think that I would renounce the religion of 
my fathers, without conviction of its falſehood and dreadful 
tendency ? The cop of infinite compaſſion hath delivered me, 
wretched ſinner, out of Satan's captivity. Your promiſes of 
honour and riches, touch me not. I have the hopes of an ever- 
laſting kingdom. You alſo can inherit it when you will repent. 
— Turn to the living op. So writeth Arunaſalem, former- 
ly a Pandarum, but now a diſciple of the bleſſed jEsvs.” 
Who does not love this ſincere, this amiable convert? Who 
does not wiſh that his example may. be of extenſive influence a- 
mong the hundred millions of India See the letters of the 
Paniſh miſſionaries, 176g. | 
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* Chefterfields, what would it- 
be? Characters, which may blaze their 

moment in an earthly court, bur can . 
er ſhine in the court ab(vvee. 

- MODERN deiſts but why 10 I fay tad 
ern, for the very fraternity is but of yeſ- 
terday the deiſts have more lately im- 
proved and adopted ſuicide and fate into 
their ſyſtem; holding it in common with 
the Braming. 1006 Aja, and the aulick chief - 
tans in Africa. We might trace the 
matter of ſuicide through a tract of ages, 
from Calenus the Indian philoſopher, who 
from the funeral pile laughed at Alexan- 
der the Great, 8 that ſublime genius, 
that deiſtical madman, who lately ;**ſtole 
away out of life, with his wife and four 
children at once, cloſing the eyes of fix 
perſons, out of perfect humanity, and the 
moſt endearing fondneſs and friendſhi wy * 

sIR William Temple, Sale, and o 
learned deiſts, fond of depreciating Chriſt- 


ian virtue by compariſons, have extolled 


and celebrated the Mabometan, Chineſe, 
and other oriental morals, as far ſuperiour 
to the Chriſhan, But the learned hiſto- 
riographer Principal Robertſon aſſerts with 


* William Beadle, who profeſſing himſelf a deiſt, on the "th 


December 1782, cut the throats * his wife and four children, 
and then piſtoled himſelf, 


7 
. 14 4 
| 


hiſtorick oats, Sas ypon the: | 
ſon of Europe, in particular in its Gentile 
and Cbriſtian ages, Her morality will ap- 
prot: to have been un and 
* -meliomated;/.and that the Ethmick morals 
felt far below) the Chriſtian. Whlle we 
have to confefs and lament the viee ram- 
nt in Chriſtendom,” we have reaſon to 
ve that the more Chriſtianity prevails 
ava) country; civil ſociety will be more ad- 
vanced; ferogous manners will give 
to the more mild, liberal, Juſt and 1 
ble manners of the 
I it that in all countries are 
to be found men of integrity, honour, 
benevolence, and excellent morals, even 
where vice has a prevalent reign, to the 
greateſt exceſſes of a general licentiouſ- 
neſs; yet fuppoling a-communi 1 714 
dom, a world 
rafters, with the fineſt morals of a Socra- 
tes, or à Cosfucius, what would be the 
moral ſtate of ſuch a country, in compar- 
iſon with one overſpread with the reign 
of the Chriſtian morals? I mean in Per- 
Fetion. © 
. How much ſoever we may „ lljdrawhe 
morals. of Plato or Epectetus, he e are not 
to be at with thoſe taught by Mo- 


245, 
fs n divine Jesus. Nor are we to 


conteive that civil virtue is the only end 


of civil government. As the end oth GOD'S 
| ee, is his declarative glory in the 
5 and happineſs of the univerſe; ſo 

all civil government ought to ſubſerve the 
ſame end. The moſt eſſential intereſts of 


rational beings are neglected, when their ; 


ſecular welfare only is tonſulted. If 
therefore we defend and plead for Chriſt- 


ianity, from its ſeculat and civil utility 
only, and leave it here, we diſhonour reli- 


n by robbing it of half, nay its great- 
8 A ln, 9 an e ſe. 
For although it ſubſerves the vil: welfare 
infinitely beyond the morals of deiſm and 
idolatry, yet it alſo provides for the inte- 
en eternity ty, which no other religion 
to us the moſt grand and 
Mb iEoverice concerning GOD, re- 
conciliation with him, and the re- union 
of this lapſed world with the immenſe u- 
niverſe. Diſcoveries momentous and in- 
tereſting beyond conception! Without 
which we are left to perfect incertitude, 
if not totally in the a with reſpect to 
erenuty and 1ts vaſt concerns. 

.- SHOULD we: have recourſe to the good- 
neſs of Gop ; 12 of all beings, angels 


3 


in future ds 5 1 ace Zug | 
equally reaſon againſt the exiſtence of 32 
hu ill, 4 fone i tant ſeraph, who nev- 


ge 

ions that die! in. finiſhed, Ng Ne 
"puniſhed vice, that did n eſerve Toe 
lives of thoſe upon. 5 5 8 5 tower of 

Silaam fell ho did not avert the deſo- 
lations of Liſbon, Naples, Herculaneum: and 
Palermo? _Caſt thine eyes thither, O 
man, remember the battle, and do no. more * 
FF inſtead of reaſoning from the works 
and word of. cop, and thus aſcending up- 
wards into Deity, * wwe tate the bigh pri- 
ori road, and reaſon downwards until we 
doubt of Gb. T If by inductive reaſon- 
ings from the perfeCtions of 60D, to what 
can and what cannot be, we ſhould among 


* * 11490 F Pope. 


147 
other things boldly conclude a TRINMTv, 

and the incarnation of the eternal word. 
abſurd nullities, and yet it ſhould appear 
in another ſtate, that a crucified JESUS ſits 
at the right hand of the Majeſty on high; 
how would theſe mighty ſenſible charac- 
ters, theſe: fine geniuſes, theſe ſublune, 
theſe fooliſn reaſeners he diſappointed? 
May I be fargiven a very earneſt ſolicitude 
here — having myſelf paſſed through the 
cloudy darkſome valley of ſeepticiſm, and 
ſtood on the precipice, from whence I was 
in danger of taking a juvenile leap into 
the irrecoverable depths of deiſm. For ſo 
rare are the FoRBESES and the JENNINGSES, 
the inſtances of emancipated real infidels, 
that nulla veſtigia Sr race may be 1n- 
ſcribed on the temple of deiſm. Knowing 
theſe dangers,. I pity from my heart, and 
almoſt bleed. at every pore, for thoſe who 
are caught in the vortex, and are captivat- 
ed with the wily, . ſatirical, deluſory, and 
deficient reaſonings of deiſm.. Elevated 
with the pride of mental enlargement; of 
a ſuppoſed untrammelled underſtanding, 
they aſcend aloft above the clouds of pre- 
Judices into the Piſgah heights, 25 
whence they fancy that they ee all relig- 
x . No return from hence. 


Y. 48 

ions the ſame, that is, equally nathing-but 
prieſtcraft and artificial errour. Where- 
upon they compliment themſelves as en- 
dowed with a ſuperiority of diſcernment 
in morals, with high ſenſibility, ſentiment- 
al and liberal ideas, and charm themſelves 
with other fine ſelf- applied diction, which 
in truth only clothes the tædium, the wea- 
rineſs of half diſcuſſed unfiniſhed inqui- 
nes ; or perhaps the hope that at worſt 
the want of certain knowledge may pals 
with God, if there is any, as a ſufficient 
mine for ſome of the doubtful levities of 

i.. f 
BUT errours in judgment, it is ſaid, will 
be of no account with GopD. In ten thou- 
ſand matters they may not. We may 
trifle on many things; but on the things 
that reſpect eternity, the things of relig- 
ion, it is too ſolemn, too dangerous to 
trifle. Although moſt religions are falſe 
and ridiculous, there may however be 
one, which we muſt renounce or trifle 
with at our peril. For if revelation” be 
true, as moſt aſſuredly it is, it is in Jesus 
only that we have eternal life. Infidels, 
and thoſe exceſſively benevolent” Chriſt - 
ians, who conſider all religions alike and 
equally ridiculous, do well, in their calm- 


— 
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er moments to ponder thoſe words of the 
eternal Judge, Jobn iii. 36. He that be- 
lie veth en the Son hath everlaſting life : and 
be that believeth not on the Son, ſhall not ſee 
life; but the WRATH OF GOD ABIDETH 
ON HIM. And alſo thoſe words, Math. 
x. 33. WHOSOEVER SHALL DENY ME BE- 
FORE MEN, HIM WILL I ALSO DENY BE- 
FORE MY FATHER WHICH Is IN HEAVEN, 
Where then will a Judas and a Beadle ap- 
pear ? Step forth, thou Herbert, the father 


of deiſm ; come hither ye Bolingbrotes, 


Tindals, Collinſes, Humes, Voltaires, with 
all your ſhining abilities ; and that diſap- 
pointed group of ſelf-opinionated deniers 
of the LoRD that bought them, with that 
cloud of deluded followers, Who would 
not that I ſhould reign over them—evaniſh 
from 2 with all the light of 
your boaſted wiſdom, into the blackneſs 
af. darkneſs forever and ever! On what 
principles can the deſpiſed, the amiable 
IEsus withhold or recede from ſo awful 
a ſentence, ſo tremendous a denunciation ! 
How infinitely happier they, who, be- 
lieving the record which GoD giveth of bis 
Son, have received him, and are become: 
the ſons of Gop ?- Is it nothing, is it a 
mall thing to be initiated into the glori- - 


— * = | w =— 


- ous idea of 60D and the Trinity revealed 


in the ſcriptures, to-coritemplate the hi- 


erarchy and —— of the univerſe 
and the high dignity of that moſt illuſ- 


trious perſonage, 2 * is our Interceſſour, 


Advccate and Sovereign? Shall this light 
come into the world, and we neglect it? 


And ſnall it be ſaid: that theſe views do 
not anmate a fublimer virtue than the 


- motives taken from civil fociety ? Shall the 


confideration of being citizens of a little 
ſecular kingdom or community, beequal- 
ly animating with thoſe taken from our 
being citizens of the auguſt monarchical 
republick of the univerſe ! But I muſt de- 
fiſt, with only obſerving that the Luitru 


States are under peculiar obligations to 


become a holy people unto the LoD our 
60D, on account of the late eminent de- 
liverance, falvation, peace and glory, with 


which he hath now crowned our new. for- 
ereignty. Deut. iv. 34. 


I HAVE thus finiſhed the two Nen 
upon which at firſt propoſed to diſcourſe. 


And I ſhall not further RN upon the 


patience. of this very honourable audito- 


TY, by an application but cloſe with the 


addreſſes 


ual upon this anniverſary ſo- 
lemtüty. 
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1 T9 OGpvernonr TRUMBULEL. 
EG leave in the firſt-place, with the 
_Freateſt honour, the moſt profound and 
dutiful reſpect, to addreſs myſelf to his 
Excellency the Governour of this State. 
May it pleaſe your Excellency, 
WE account ourſelves happy, moſt il- 
luſtrious Sire, that by the free election 
== — voice of —_ citizens, o 
tath for ſo many years called you u 
to the ſupreme N ei in this 88 
wealth. And while we rejoice that this 
State emboſoms numerous characters e- 
qual to the higheſt offices of government; 
yet ſhould this day's election fall again 
upon him, who, according to the inter- 
pretation of his name, JEHOVAu hath 
Zi ven us, it would diffuſe a joy through 
the United States. And ſhould you now 
reſign the chair, you would enjoy the re- 
flection that you had been carried through - 
a ſcene of the moſt diſtinguiſhed uſeful- 
neſs, and lived to fee the end of the war 
and eſtabliſhment of American liberty 
and TNDEPENDENCE. _ ; 
I is obſervable, that, by a particular 
itn of genius, and a peculiar diſcipline in 
early life, vop often prepares great cha- 
Jonathan, Jehovah-natan, 


racters, for that future uſefulneſs and em- 
inence, for which they are deſigned in the 
world. This was conſpicuous in the in- 
ſtances of Jeſeph, Moſes, and Daniel; net- 
ther of whom in youth, thought that they 
were training up for the eminent ſpheres 
of action in which they afterwards moved. 

ENDOWED with a ſingular ſtrength of 
the mental powers, with a vivid and clear 


perception, with a penetrating and com- 


prehenſive judgment, embelliſhed with the 
acquiſition of academical, theological, and 
political erudition, your Excellency be- 
came qualified for a very ſingular variety 
of uſefulneſs in life. Inſtituted in the 
ſciences, the Hebrew literature, and theolo- 
gy, you was not only prepared for the 
ſanctuary, but being expert in all queſt- 
ions touching the law of your 60D, you 
became qualified to judge how we, the 
Miniſters of the Goſpel, under your gov- 
ernment, ought to behave ourſelves in the 
houſe of Gon ; while it has pleaſed. 60D to 
call you up to other ſervices in civil life. 
Thus the great Melchizedeck was 2 of 
the Moſt High 60D, and King of Salem. 
80 Moſes, though of the tribe of Levi, an 
learned in all the wiſdom of Egypt, was 
called of G0p to be King in Teſhurum, 


1 5 . 
M early entrance into civil improve 
ment, and fifty years ſervice of our coun- 
try, with an uncommon activity and diſ- 
patch in buſineſs, had familiarized the 
whole rota of duty in every office and de- 
partment, antecedent and preparatory to 
the great glory of your Excellency's life, the 
laſt eight years adminiſtration at the head of 
this commonwealth; an adminiſtration 
which has rendered you the Paten Natriæ; 
the Father of your country, and our dulce: 
decus atque tutamen. | 
w adore the 60D of our fathers, the: 
GoD and father of the ſpirits of all fleſh, 
that he hath raiſed you up for fuch a. 
time as this; and that he hath put into 
your breaſt a wiſdom, which I cannot 
deſcribe without adulation—a patriotiſm- 
and intrepid reſolution, a noble and inde-- 
ent ſpirit, and. unconquerable love 
of LIBERTY, RELIGION, and our 
COUNTRY, and, that grace, by which 
you have been carried through the ardu- 
ous labours of an high office, with a dig-- 
nity and glory never before acquired by 
an'Amencan Governour.. Our enemies; 


® 1733 elected Repreſentative—1740 elected into the Council 

=1766 elected Deputy-Governour—1769 elected Govetneur, 
NEA. iv. 14. | 
8. 
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revere the names of ręom Ur and 
WASHINGTON. In honouring the ſtate 
and councils of Connecticut, you; illuſ- 
trivus Sire, have honoured yourſelf to all 
the confederate Siſter States, to the Do 
greſs, to the Gallick empire, to Europe, and 
to the world, to the preſent and di ant ks 
ges. And ſhould you now lay down your 
office, and retire from publick life, we 
truſt that you may take this people to re. 
cord, in the language, in Which that holy 
patriot the pious SAMUEL addreſſed Mu- 
el, and fay unto us * I am old, and gr 3555 
beaded —and T hive walked be ore you 
my childhood unto this _ 1251 1 
amn, witneſs ugainſt me before the 1689 — 
whoſe-ox have I talen? or whoſe aſs have 1 
raten? or whom have I defrauded ? whom 
have I oppreſſed? or of whoſe hand have I re- 
ceived any bribe, to blind mine eyes there- 
with? and I will reſtore it you. And they 
ſaid thou haft not defrauded nor oppreſſed Us. 
neither haft thou taken ought of any man!'s 
tand. And be faid unto them, the LORD 1s 
witneſs againſt you, and his aninted is wits 
neſs this day, that ye have not found ought in 
"7 hand. And l Ae He is wit- 
neſs. 


* I La; xil. 2 
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EE 
ue you bereite a reward from the 
Tapreitie -Governour of the Univerſe ; 


whith will be 4 reward of grace. For 
although your Excellency might adopt 
the words of a By, at Governour 
think me, my 
93905, — 2 according thit I Ach 
dune 55 people, wur ultimate 
hope for immortality, will de founded in 
à more glorious merit, than that atchieved 
55 mortals, in the moſt illuſtrious ſcenes 
.. ofpp aſefulnehs. May the momentary 
remnant of your days be crowned with a 
8 tra ore And when you ſhall 
\ ur work on ech ma 
you be received to the rewards of the juft 
| — ine in * general aſſembly of the 
firſt born throtigh eternal ages. Amen. 
'T the LIEUTENANT GOVERNOUR and 
COUNCIL: 
wii 8 eat” reſpect would I next ad- 
dreſs myſelf to his Honour Lieutenant 
 Govetnour &RIswolp, and the reſt of 
Honourable COUNSELLORS of this State. 


. Mays it pleaſe your Honour, and the other 
Members of the bonourable Council, 
THAT ſenatorial order muſt be truly 


anportant, which ſtands upon the gene 


| * "Neb. v. IQ. 
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ral voice and election of the publick at 
large, becauſe it muſt comprehend men 
of ſuch publick and conſpicuous merit, as 
to be known among all our tribes, men of 
approved patriotiſm and wiſdom, as well as 
popularity. We eſteem 1t our happineſs 


that our GOVERNOURS and. QUr- NOBLES 
proceed from ourſelves. When we con; 
ſider the trifling and inferiour characters 
of the moſt of the venal counſellors in 
the late royal governments, when compary 
ed with the ſold wiſdom of the council of 
this ſtate, we may be convinced that a le- 
giſlature, ſtanding upon the free election 
of the people to be governed, bids fair to 
enſure more wiſdom. and incorruptibility, 

than if in the appointment of the moſt 

auguſt ſoyereigns in the World. 


* 1 | * 


wu glory in it, that this ſtate has at all 
times furniſhed gentlemen, in the ap- 
pointment of the people, of abilities e- 
qual to every department, and branch af 
dominion, whether ſegiſlati ve or executi ue. 
It is particularly happy, that men im- 
preſſed with the feelings of he peas. of 
great knowledge in laws and juriſprudence, 
in the civil polity eſpecially of this ſtate, 


have hitherto been and ſtill are found at 


che council board, in the military depatte. 
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merits, and in the highieſ judiciary. tribu- 8 
nals of this commonwealth. - 
Tus ſtate. has ever preſerved a grave, 
| ſenſible. and wei eighty council, in a pretty 
delicate Stustigg indeed, but of great pru- 
dence and'influencial wiſdom. It is this: 
council which combines and conſplidates: 
the whole commonyealth, s 
THE general anniverſary: Hein 1 
rates v1 og the general ſenſe of the 
community. And while a rotation to a 
conſiderable ; degree, though not by con-- 
ſtitution, yet by uſage, and the mutability 
of human — — and in the courſe of 
events, does in effect take place; we have 
been happy however, 24 1 hope always 
(hall be, in Ts retention of a number of 
ancient and venerable counſellors, to tranſ- 4 
mit the wiſdom and experience of their 
ors, and to give a ſteady and 
immutable | complexion to N ſucceſſioann 
in the general aſſembly, ally as to 
the capital, matters of Gow! 2 1 8 
vernment., | 1 
wk glory in ou, ent emen, cur. 
crown Sf 6 Jena ſecurely. 998 
aur liberties and ſafety, the civil, reli 2 
and literary. welfare of this republick to, 


your ſuperintendence. We pray Gon. 


tz 
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an utions, 750 ; by: 
wiſtdns from above; By the mighty Coun- 
Eller the Pritive-of Peace.  Atvient, | | 


Fo 2he noue of REPABSENT ATI Vas... 


s my duty in the next Place, ts 
"6% 3 of 1228 a to the Pay 
- pettable and nonneroül bod of the Low- 
r Houſe of Aſlein it Tecond' 705 
n the honourable. legi ature and boxe 
Fight) of this ſtate. 


35. Sprther;* and Genrlonen . 
of Repreſentatives, 0 . 
YOUR kHoufe is alrtatly Sorbus Win 
180 the free, local tlections of a ff 
le. From the character of your con- 
ents, we doubt not you bring with 
wu the love of libe , Juſtice and pub- 
| body  Aſfemblet from all our tfibes 
to conſult the publick good, ſo far as this 
is left to your judgment, you will act with 
well informed wiſdom and integrity; 
while ſo far as you know the minds of 
your conſtituents, may we not preſume 
that you Will hold it your duty to act and 


The Hon. Col, WILLIAM WILLIAMS, of 
CONGRESS x at the Declacation of Independence. Member 


22. 
repreſem their eee 
they may. Vou have matters of 
moment to attend to, and ſore ofa 
ſidious nature. Beſides matters of 44- 
kerl govermiicht, a Tiquidation of che ex. 
| tares of the war, finante, Frum, 
ard ſome of the ſußjects before this 
| aſſembly. It is not impoſſhblebutyoumay 
pereeive ſome hovering genius, ſinerking 
of an anti-American fitting about, 
and at times alighting 3 _ within 
the walls of the ſenate. 8 5 
kunt it e it eo the — ? 
May you ay be pired tha feal hear 
9 85 ; d patfibtiſin, and firm. 
neſs in the eauſe vf Uberty und independ- 
ene. Let an indepentlent liberality of {| 
ſentiment, and reverence for right and e- 
8 reign 1 in this Branch of the ſetate; =, 
at the world may fee that the admin 
tration of the united branches, combined 
in the ſovereignty of this fate, s'cohdutt- 
ed with a certain plain, but noble ney 
WE, 

THIS aflembly at eve ſeſſion for eight 
years paſt, has been full of 'the-moſt'an-. 
xious and weight concerns, for our bleet- 
ing cou ntry. But this houſe is no mere 
called to raiſe armies, or: „Amidit the Wit 


5 


comp complicated Aiſtreſes, to deviſe means for 
their 10 5 What a load, what a bur- 


den an care has devolved u 
this houſe * the war ? But t 4 N 
conflicts are at an end: And you will be 
now called to the arts of peace, and to 
promote the welfare and e e ee ; 
of our country, - 
Ap while this Danses houſe is at- 
tending to the ſecular concerns of civil 
vernment, may we not humbly with b 
5 would not repudiate the idea of Ke. | 
urfing fathers to our ſpiritual Mel, 
the 2 of - 60D within this ſtate? Give 
us, gentlemen, the decided aſſurance, that 
you are friends of the churches,” and that 
| [8 are the friends of the paſtors; who 
ve certainly, in this 7 warfare, ap- 
proved themſelves the friends of liberty 
and gavernment. | Your predeceſſors an 
hundred years ago accounted this among 
their principal honours. They were ſo- 
licitous to promote religion and learning, 
both to give aan NOOUragengent to 
Ap in this connexion will it be Gr : 
given me, if I humbly recommend vArE- 
corTLEGR to the ſmiles of government ? 


Through the good hand of our oo upon. 


us, we. may truly ſay, in the language of 
the ſons 7 the prophets to Eliſha, Jkvld 
now, the place where we dwell. is too ſtrait 
for us. May we not humbly alk of the 
ublick, that they would be pleaſed. to 
build us another houſe, or the neceſſary 
edifices for the reception and accommo- 
dation of the youth, but about one ch 
of the ſtudents being provided for in the 
reſent college edifice ? Was I not ſo near- 
y connected with it, I might ſay with. 
truth, what has often been told me 
by others, that there is not a ſtate upon 
the continent, but would account ſuch a 
ſeat af learning, in whoſe hands ſoever it 
might be, as an illuſtrious ornament to 


their community. |: 
_ A. TRUST, may be well executed, when 
the end of the truſt is anſwered, although 
there may have intervened ſome maſman- 
agements. Small bodies as well as great, 
not even Congreſſes and Aſſemblies, and may 
I not add not even this honourable aſſem- 
bly excepted, are not only frequently aſ- 
perſed and cenſured, but have ſometimes 
erred :—So perhaps have the governours 
of the college; when however upon a can-„- 
did inquiry, it may be found, thatin ma», 
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they coneerns- thie have — — Fa 
umexampled frugälity, even to par 
that never us there more done to p 
poſe with ſo fall means in a fiterary Hh 
ſtiturion—and that the college is at pre- 
fent in 4 15 750 Hourifhirig ſtate. At my 
arteſſion in 1778, the' müder of matri- 
culated undergradwates ir the four claf- 
ſes, was one Hundred und fiineteen ; and 
this current Have been above 
two hundred and fifty Anti in point 
vf ſcholarſhip and Htẽrature, 1 hope we 
de not Fall very "far behind the other 
ſiſter volleges in Aerice. 
row happy, were its woanders und 
emolumerits adequate to the civil and re- 
ligious purpoſes of this inſtitution? An 
enlargement of thep > er a cm- 
pete apparatus 2 expe i phflofo- 
Phy, premiums for Atari genius in 
meh of literature, en nnen 
ofprofeſforſhips, eſpecially thoſe of big. 


* Wegen ren edlleghs in the United -Stathr, frow New-Bho- 
land to Virginia incluſt beldes two intended ones in the Ca- 
e, - Thbnmiiberd of wndergrndaktte ih the wol eonkdte 
Senn as follows: : 88 51 18 
ann Kt rgiaduates, 
56 Harvard: Wln ID wy 65 4s +. 
ee x cel. r 
ne eee e 
1755 Phdlatelphia Call, 30 


1769 — Doll. | 8 


wards its univerſity?7 


profeſſors in concurtence with the preſent 


phy, law and medicine, woutd be bf — 
ceivable benefit in the liberal edutatiem of 


youth. Theſe thitigs 1 doubt not will be 


effected in time; - butt the liserati wilh to 
ſes them acevinpliſhed im the preſent | 


tus college has often Grice 56h fotthda- 
tion, *-experiencetl the liberulixy and ſmiles 
of the general aſſembly; for Which it is 


always feady to return and repetit its thanks 
and gratitude. Some unhappy differen- 


ces of ſentiment (together with the war 
have interrupted the ſtream of pubhek 
tmtttificence; - But is there flo batt in 
Gilead to heal the wound? Is there no 
to decemmodate and adjuſt matters; ſo as 
to coneiliate the frier Po of the att to- 


THE ſtates of Holland, in the midn of 
their expenſive wars in the cauſe of liber- 
ty, founded and endowed the univerſity 

of Leyden. Should this ſtate he pleaſed 
to endow two or three profeſſor/dips, ati 
appoint a board of civilians to elect the 


Cot ion, and fee that the momies grant. 
ed by the ſtate were applied to the uſe to 


hict they were appropriarsby temp: 


A. 0. I760, | 
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eral aſſembly—might not this give: ſatiſ- 
faction? Nn A gi J d 
zur I treſpaſs upon your patienee. 
All the great intereſts of this ſtate, whe- 


ther as a ſeparate ſovereignty, or in its con- 
nexion with the United States, are entruſt- 
ed to you. A very weighty truſt | You 
have a thouſand L prayers going up 
for you daily at the throne of grace. You, 
have all the patriots ſaying, be ſtro 
O Zorobbabels : You have all the mini 
ters inculcating obedience to you. And 
may you above all, have the influencial 
guidance of unerring wiſdom, to render 
deu acceptable to the multitude of your 
rethren, to make you eminent bleſſings 
in your day, and reward you with im- 
2 and glory in the world to come. 


ory ö 7 the MINISTERS. 
AND now I turn myſelf to the PAs Toxs 
„„ e 615 
Reverend and beloved Bretbhren, 
I HAVE not aſſumed upon me to 
dictate to the civil magiſtracy, nor do dic- 
tate to the ſacerdatal order: albert I might 
ſpeak to the moſt of my brethren preſent, 
as being ſuch an. one in years, as Paul the 


2 — 
6. 


"dy. 
aged. Condeſeend however, holy breth-" 
ren, to receive a humble addreſs from 


one, who loves the order with a ſincere 


and fervent affection, although warrw 8 
eyium Ty Ha h çſt 
- PERMIT me then to ſay, that, while 
we do not fail to inculeate obedience to 
the magiſtracy and laws, and recommend 
to our people the election of a pious ma- 
5 ; our principal work is not ſecu- 
lar but ſpiritual and divine. Let us with 
the greateſt aſſiduity devote ourſelves. to 
our LoRD's work, as ambaſſadours of the 
Prince of Peace. Let us preach the divin- 
ity and unſearchable riches of cnRIST, 


- and ſalvation by his atonement; that 


theological ſyſtem, which places the whole 
of redemption upon free grace a grace 
free as to us, though merited by the Holy 
Redeemer. Let us ſearch the ſcriptures 


for the real evangelical verity: and in- 


quire, not ſo much for new theories in 
divinity, as what truths were known and' 
realized in faith and fe, by the primitive 
Chriſtians: of the apoſtolick age, and the 
three firſt centuries; and believe that no 
other ſyſtem, no other doctrines are eſſen- 


tially neceſſary to carry men to heaven in 
| theſ 


ages, than thoſe which enabled the 


myriads of e pes da ſeal. che teſti- 
man of jxsus with blood. 
| "FROGS is hut ons true "ins of theol-, 
gya, an and gerate this has been equally 
known in all Chriſtian. ages. Ear. al- 

— great improvements; and Shove. 
nes are: daily making in philoſophy and 
ſcience, yet there have been no 
new. dif alen in divinity, ſince the apoſ- 
tolick age; L do not mean merely no new 
revelation, but of the Inmumerable latent 
arejnfinitely: greater treaſures hidden chere 
than in nature) none have been perceiv- 
ed in later ages, but what have been as 
clearly diſcerned by the contemplative 
3 ef all ages. The ſentiments 
are the ſame, though clothed i in different 
diction. Philoſophy, as I ſaid, is improv- 
ing, nor has the progreſs of civil ſociety 
yet reached its ſummit : but divinity; 1 
apprehend; has been long at a ſtand, hav- 
ing ages ago come to the higheſt perfec- 
tion intended us at Were by heaven; 
which did not deſign any further improve- 
ment in it, from the ſealing of the viſion 
until the ſecond coming of chRIsT. In 
the Millennium theſe hidden treaſures 
will be brought forth. But for the pre- 
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ena nig FTE remain 
ce haps. tl 

the 90 f i, te pros e 


oh 


lves.. ws (6: 531490 


Ions, even N herezit, is yl 5 
5 e, ame. renden to. th 


rury, the writings of of St. ee gave 


an 8 nfive. complexian. to.theology.: af- 
Ot. ten” 


terwards. Lapabard i collecho 
ces or gpinions of Fxangpbcyl 9 : 
but; 85 1hoved. into neglect ui 
nat, es e al. r- 


ine, and 
Caluin Me OR 5 he | my ky + 


Melation, Calvin, archbiſho Grammer 1 : 
ind_ the Game.” 


wen, Mas one and 
x, deſpiſe the Fathers wo the pious 
101 learned divmes of the middle. ages; 


Pious poſterity wall do. the ſame by us; 


and twirt over our moſt favourite authors 
with the ſame 1 8 e and neglect: 
Happy they, if their favourite authors 
contain the ſame bleſſed truths. 


I, REJ®1CE;that,G60D:has hitherto preſerv- 


ed a learned and evan 


hea miniſtry in 
theſe churches. The Opel 


in general 


reception, comprehends. al he excellent 


things of our common Chriſtianity, And 


9 SrON a ; had. 3nd will haye differ, 
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if ſome favourite huretas, ſome fancied dił- 
coveries, ſhould be burnt up in the day 
of the Loxb, yet there will be left as great 
an abundance of precious ſtones, o the 
tried and pure gold of truth, as in any 
of the world. Indeed we have got- 
all the light of Chriſtendom, and we 
need no more. We have enough; we 
are wealthy in ſacred knowledge. We 
may ſpend long lives, in making ourſelves 
maſters of that vaſt treaſure of ſacred 
wiſdom, which holy men of great light 
have attained. May I comprehend with 
all ſaints the height and of this 
knowledge, may my 80 poſſeſs me of 
this treaſure, and I am content. All this 
| knowledge, to the greateſt extent of the 
human limit, has been gotten and acquired 
over and over, again and again. Like o- 
ther ſcience, to every generation it ſeems 
new, while it is only poſſeſſing the know- 
ledge familiar to our predeceffors. © 
Mok RO VRR, Charity, union and benevo- 
lence are peculiarly ornamental in the 
miniſterial order. Let us cheriſh theſe 
amiable graces in ourſelves and others. 
Let us be faithful. And the nearer we 
come to the ſolemn moment when we muſt 
render our account to 60D the Judge, the 
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more may we be quickened and animat- 
ed een and think no labour, 
no aſſiduity too great, nothing too much 
to be done for the ſalvation of precious 
and immortal ſouls, nothing too much for 
the cauſe and kingdom of him who hath 
loved us to the death. May you, holy 
brethren, be frong in the grace which is in 
our Lord jxsus CHRIST : May the work, 
the ure of the LoxD proſper in your 
hands: May you be honoured: of jzsus: 
to turn many to righteouſneſs.” And when 


the Chief Shepherd ſhall appear, may you 


receive a crown of glory which fadeth not 
away. Amen. nuch 
Jo the ASSEMBLY at large. 
AND now, my fellow citizens of this in- 
dependent republick, my fellow. Chriſt- 
ians of every order and denomination in 
this aſſembly, and all you that fear 60D 
and hear me this day, give audience, 
IHE Moſt High planted our fathers, 
a ſmall handful, in this J%%imon; and 
lo! we their poſterity have ariſen up to 
three millions of people. Deut. x. 22. 
Our ears have heard, and our fathers 
have told us, the marvellous things 60D 
did for them ; wm our eyes have ſeen far 
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more marvellous things done for us, where- 
of we are glad and rejoice this day. Should 
our anceſtors look down from the high a- 
bodes of paradiſe into this aſſembly, and 
attend to the things which we have been 
this day commemorating, methinks they 
might catch a ſenſation of Joy at behold- 
ing the reign, the triumph of LIBERTY 
on earth wana has our ww abode in 
 firength, and our arms been m r 
41 wa of the mighty 60D of Jacob. Aud 
while amidſt the feſtivity of this anniver- 
ſary election, we congratulate one ano- 
ther and our country upon the ceſſation 
of hoſtilities, and that having fought the 
good fight, our warfare is ended; let us 
not fail to look through Providence up to 
the 60D of Providence, and give glory to 
GOD the Lord of Hoſts, the Gop of our 
fathers ; whom let us ſerve with a perfect 
hear: and a willing mind. Let us cultt- 
vate znd cheriſh the virtues of the divine 
as well as civil life, bearing in mind that 
we are all haſtening to that period where- 
in all the glories of this world will be 
ſwallowed up and loſt in the glories of 
immortality. Be it our great ambition, 
our inceſſant endeavour, to act our parts 
worthily on the ſtage of life, as looking 
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for and haſtening to the coming of our 
Lord jesus. CHRIST. May we be prepar- 
ed far the ſolemnities of a far more auguſt 
aſſembly, than the moſt ſplendid aſſembliy 

on earth. We are ardently purſuing this 
world's ricbes, honours, powers, pleaſures 

let us poſſeſs them, and then know that 
they are nothing, nothing, nothing. They 
ſerve à temporary gratification, evaniſh, 
and are no more. But we cannot be diſ- 
kmdly ends it. Let us think that we have 
vo worlds to live for, proportion our at- 


tention to their reſpet᷑tive intereſts, and we 


ſhall be happy forever. We ſhall then be 

repared to thine in the aſſembly of the 
juſt at the right hand of the Sovereign of 
Life. How glorious to bear a part in the 
triumphs of virtue, the triumphs of the 
Redeemer, in the laſt day of the great and 
general aſſembly of the univerſe ? How 


Fe to make a part of that infinitely 


onoured and dignified body, which cloth- 
ed with the Redeemer's righteouſneſs, and 
walking in white robes, ſhall be led by 
the Meffab, through the ſhining ranks of 
en e ſeraphims, and the innumera- 
ble hoſts of the whole aſſembled univerſe, 
up to the un of 60D, and being pre- 
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122 
ſented to and received by the triune ſxno- 
val, ſhall be ſeated with jzsvs in his 
throne at the ſummit of the univerſe, to 
the conſpicuous view, and for the eternal 
contemplation of the whole intellectual 
world, as an everlaſting monument of ſo- 
vereign grace, Eph. iii. 10, 17. To tbe in- 
tent that now unto the principalities and 
powers in the beavenly places might be known, 
by the church, the: manifold wiſdom of Go, 
according to the eternal purpoſe which he pur- 
poſed in CHRIST jxsus our Lord. Tow 
be glory in the church through the never 
ending ſucceſſion of eternal ages. AMEN. 
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